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“ There were several bets tetween Mary Fox and Dr. Robinson ; which, according to 
the placing above, was best?” Answer—Mary Fox. The rule of the N. Y. Jockey Club 
is, that “** When a bet is made upon two horses against each other for the purse, if each 
wina heat, and neither is distanced, they are equal ;—if neither win a heat, and neither 
is distanced, they are equal.” * * * * “If a horse wins a heat and is distanced, he shall 
be better than a horse that does not win a heat and is distanced; so, too, 1f one be dis- 
tanced the second heat, he shall! be better than one distanced the first heat.” 

‘* Mr. Warrick in Distress "—a capital affair, we suspect—next week. 

T. J. V.—Your second query next Saturday. 

G. A. W.—& letter will reach J. C. if addressed to him in this city. 

— Gemotice” has for some time been the principal editor of tne ** Daily Express ” 
this city. 

G.G.—A paper is forwarded nearly every week, though we have not heafd directly 
from you since you left. 

W. T. S.—Your paper will be sent anyhow, and thank’ee too. 
“‘ other days ” you speak of, by a]l means. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK BNDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 20, !844 
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Let us have those 





CAPT. STOCKTON'S WAR STEAMER. 

We had the pleasure of making one of a large party of gentlemen who on 
Thursday last visited, by appointment, the new U, S. War Steamer Prince‘on, 
under the command of the gallant Capt. R. F. Stockton. We but express 
the universal sentiment of those who have examined this triumph in Naval Ar- 
chitecture, when we pronounce her the moat formidable vessel afloat. To those 
who have ever had the pleasure of enjoying the hospitality of Capt. S., it would 
be superfluous to remark that his guests ou the present occasion were enter- 
tained with all the frank cordiality of the sailor, combived with the sterling at- 
tributes aud refinement of the polished, high bred gentleman. During the visi' 
the Princeton made a trip down to the Narrows ; she has less motion than any 
steam vessel we ever were on board of; her entire machinery, armament, and, 
indeed, her entire arrangements, are most admirable. Upon starting, Capt. S 
saluted the city with * The Peacemaker,” as he calls his big gun ; its discharge 
effectually ‘‘ woke up the passengers,” as it requires mure than two kegs of 
powder to load it! Not a person on board could lift from the deck one of the 
balls required for this tremendous engine ; yet it discharges one of these balls 
with the precision of a rifle bullet a distance of three miles! 

We take great pleasure in adding the following resolutions of his guests, 
which were adopted after taking leave of Capt. Stockton and his officers :— 


At a meeting of the visitors of the steamer Princeton, ov board of the steam- 
boat Hoboken, January 18th, 1844, Tuomas B. Stituman, Esq , was called to 
the chair; Capt. R. McLean and Cuarves R. Maituer, Esq., were appointed 
Secretaries, when, on motion, it was resolved that a vote of thanks be returned 
to Captain Stockton, of the War Steamer Princeton, for his polite and gene- 
rous iavitation to visithis ship, and for his magnificent entertainment when on 
board 

Resolved, That we consider the Princeton, her model, machinery and gene- 
ral arrangements, well adapted for the purpose for which she was constructed ; 
and that the elegance and comfort of her accommodations, the superior work- 
manship of her machinery and power of her armaments, render her justly the 
pride of the American Navy, and a credit to the skill of those engaged in her 
construction. 

Resolved That the following Committee present the above resolutions to 
Capt. Stockton, and cause the same to be published. 

Henry ANDREW, Henry A. Cort, 
Wittiam T. Porter, Epmunp Fow te, 
Rosert L Srvart, Capt. S. R. Roz, 
Rosert L Stevens, Capt. Barxman, 
R. B. Coteman, Cuartes Van Wyck. 
Wittram McCarty, of Philade'phia. 
(Signed) THOMAS R. STILLMAN, Chairman. 


Cuas. L. Marner, } Sonsbtssiee. 


Avexr. McLean. 
Che Crebla Gayette. 
NUMBER SEVEN. 


New Orveans, January Ist, 1844. 

The New Year.—In obedience to general custom, we have several very re- 
markable and pithy thingsto say. For the convenience of gouty readers, and 
chaps who feel dry after a supper of herrings last night, we place them unde? 
consecutive heads, instead of scattering them through our paper. 

I> The compliments of the -e1r0” to our ‘‘ numerous readers.” 

| U> No paper will be issued ‘rom this office to-morrow, 
f I> Weare much obliged to Mr. John Funk, No. 3 Essence Avenue, for a 
“ New Year’s Cake.” Mr. Funk keeps the best cake-shop in thecity. N. B. 
Just at this moment we bave had presented us two bushels of Boston Crackers, 
by the agent of Mr. Blueskin. Mr. Blueskin isthe most astounding manufac- 
turer of crackers South of the Potomac. 

IP Oor patrons have by this time been favore! with the “ Annual Address” 
of ourcarriers. As we get one-third the profits, we trust the poor carriers — 
those pioneers into the wilderness of ignorance—will receive attention, and se- 
veral dollars ! 

IP Old 1843 left us last night about the hour of 12 o'clock. Being much 
in debt, he went away “‘ between two days!” It is supposed he has gone to 
Texas. 

UP Young 1844 was born one second after 12 o'clock. He appears to be a 
promising child, for the midwife was paid by a draft on 1845, at twelve month 
date, without interest. It was taken rather coldly, as the draft was sigoed— 
J anvaay. 

aS The shops are full of toys. Two of the performers of the St. Charles 
are now toying together, te save money. 

I> We hung up our stocking last night for the benefit of “ Old Santa 
Claus.” He put nothing in it, and we heard him say when he saw it, “dara 
that stocking.” Sure enough, the toe was darned this morning ; our wife hav- 
ing got vp and mended it by candle-light. 








titude of hens were in a lament-able condition this morning, and had to be killed 
to save them from the effects of great grief. Some of them were supposed to 
belong to the tribe of the * lost Nest orians.”’ It is some consolation to know 
that their persecutors were “‘egged on” by people who ought to have known 
better. 

I> We had thought of giving our readers some good advice upon the com- 
mencement of a new year; bot on reflection, we have concluded to refer them 
to the Bible ! 

Twaddle by the Hibernia.—By this superb steamer, we have the latest piece 
of putty. The article has gone up amazingly, by reason of salutes fired in ho- 
vor of Victoria’s visit to Sir Robert Pee), whereat divers windows were broken. 
A glazier (good fellow) has taken the panes to inform us. 

0> The Britannia arrived out exactly on the day she got in. 
speed. 

UF The young Prince of Wales has taken a great fancy to blubber. A spe_ 
cial express has been sent to rob the Esquimaux Indians while they lie sleeping, 
with seal blubber hanging out of their mouths. 

UF The manofacturers of “ soft soap’ met on Monday fur “* Annual Wash- 
ing.” After a splendid dinner, taken between clean fingers, the assemblage go, 
into a complete Jather, end the whole affair broke up in a row and a brush at 
‘* Alkali Arcade.” 

n> the lrince de Joinville is to take a long cruise during the present month : 
probably he is after the “‘ widow’s cruise,” as the Brazilian Princess is nearly 
used up, by ‘‘ being broke of her rest." The Journal des Debats hints that she 
is a distant relative of the ‘‘ Long Waisted Woman,” but we are authorized to 
say that this is a mistake. There are no women in Brazil loag wasted ! 

The Queen ate a gooseberry on Sunday, after her return from church 
this occasion were present sevcral ‘‘ gooseberry fools.” 

i A boy named Peeper has been discovered in the palace. 
there was not explained until the police reached him. It was then found, that 
while under the sofa, he had taken a plaster-cast of Victoria’s knee. The boy 

has been sent to pr:son, and the plaster cast deposited in the British Museum 
| mr A fight between a male and a female tiger came off the otherday at the 
'Z rological Gardens. The male died after the contest, and we have known 
goats to come to their end in the same way. A bull tamer, escaped from Mes. 
sina during a late terrible earthquake, is now being exhibited to the London n- 
bility as a ** shock-dog.”” The Queen sent for him, but he would not go. 

I> One of the Court officers in O’Connell’s case was ordered to * sirike a 
special! jury.” 
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The knock-down argument seems to prevail. 





Musical Intelligence.—It is proposed to stretch a line of catgut from Maine 
to Arkansas, in order that Ole Bull, as he comes South, may delight the whole 
country. The principal melody will be based on a horse ’air, varied occasionally 
with the aria of ‘*' Rosin the Bow.” 





I The town clock has concluded to wind up its affairs, as the bell clapper 
had the impudence to strike for higher wages. The hands followed this move- 
ment, and went so far as to face the indignatiun of the public. 





UP Several Aigerine hair-dressers have arrivec in town from the “ Barber-y 
States.” We mention Pennsylvania among the confederation—its people hav 
ing shaved the English just as they deserved. 
to bave his ** comb cut.” 
I> Noah was an ark-wright; Arkwright was the first applier of machinery 
to the weaving of cotton.— Ergo, Noah was a great patron of cotton manufac- 
turers. Tnat he went io for protection is proved by the multitude he took with 
him on board the Ark. Still the only duty he imposed was family duty, much 
to the astonishment of Low's daughters, who thought that ‘ free trade” was the 
word. 

n> A modest child, when covered with beef gravy, is too saucy to be plea. 
sant. 
U> Our hen laid a golden egg yesterday. We hatched it at a broker's, and 
the product was an “eagle.” We let it g», and haven't seen it since. 


Sidney Smith is now requested 














A NEW ARKANSAS CORRESPONDENT. 
“SAM GRINDSTONE,” AN ACQUAINTANCE UF “PETE WHETSTONE.” 
BaTEsvVILuLeE, Dec. 26, 1843. 

Mr. Editor. —Times are in a bad fix here, and no mist-ke. We don’t know 
what todo. There is no such thing as doing without the change, and there is 
no such thing as getting any, and so you see we are gone cuons. We did hope 
to get rid of these shinplasters, but all hopes are abandoned—they will last for- 
ever, ‘‘and a day longer.” Jt is now “* Christmas times,” aud a fellow can't 
raise encugh stuff to get toddy om, and consequently there are a few sober 
among us. 

Notwithstanding these hard times, however, there is some sport afloat 
They have had several races lately in Jeckson County, and sre gu.ng to have 
a regular meeting soon, of the new Jo:key Claub—but t: ere 1s no telling whe: her 

they will do much—one thing is sure, they have Lo mouey to bet, and a fellow 
wou'd be doing a poor business to bet with them ona credit. 

There have been but few bar hunts in these diggins tuis winter; the fact is 
there is not much mast near abouts. I heard some one say tere were lots up 
about the “ Devil's Fork,” but I ’spose there is nothirg in it or we should have 
heard Pete lumbering ; but then he has qut wriiing funny pieces, and has cet 
his head to politics—I am sure his articles were more interesting when he used 
to send to the “ Spirit,’”’ end tell big yarns about Otp Sense and Bar Hunis. 

Since I mentioned Old Sense, I'll tell you what has lately happered to him— 
he got a most dieadful flogging. He let his pony into young SHovutpeRsTRaP’s 
old stud, acd they had a fight, end the pony was about to lay it on tothe ola 
stud, when up slipped Shouliersirap, and gathered a may-pole ard bad wel! nigh 
made a finish of poor Old Sense—who left these diggins on the strength of 11, 
and God knows where he is now, [ con’t. I saw his partner ‘totherday. He is 
a great big tall fellow, sbout half Injon; they call him Doctor, but he don’t 
practice any except in certain cases of necessity. Last summer he kept a 
stud for old Meacsace, and stood him part of his time at ol | Squire Cuiney’s 
The horse made a pretty good stand, and, from all accounts, the doctor made 
another; at any rate, him end the old Squire had a monstrous falling out about 
the time the season expired ; and had not the Squire given his better half an 
awful flogging, one would have been at a loss to know what the falling out was 
about, but since it isa fact that he did, ‘:then and there. with malice afore- 
thought, both expressed aud implied,” most wantonly and bratishly “ pouned”’ 
hs old wife, the natural supposit oo is that her and old Sense’s partner 
had been too thick—perhaps as thick as “two inabed.”’ But that does not 
justify old Chiney in beating the poor old critter till the blood run, as he most 
certainly did, and sent her forth in the world to ‘shift for herself,” almost 
without a * shift.” 


As I said above, Pe/e has lately devoted his talents to politics. He is now 





—— 


UF The usual quantities of egg-nog were drank last evening. A large mul- | engaged in writing a series of le'ters to the “ North Arkansas,” which J think 


| quite inferior to those he used to write for the « Spii'.” They are entirely 
political. But then Peve isa first rate fellow, and a mighty strong pol tician, 
and he must be excused. I heard bim say ’tother day that he wea going up 
on the head waters of Spring River to look up “sigo;” and if he happens to 
find a nest of old hes, and gets himself eagaged in -kinning them, we may look 
out for some tall epistles from the Devil’s Fork. 
Yours, 


THE ARMY OF THE U. STATES. 
The distribution of the regular army of the United S:ates among the nine 
military departments into which the county is divi'ed, was as follows, on the 
Ist ult :— 


The United States are divided into nine military departmeate, commanded 
each by a General Officer or Colonel. 

The !s¢ Military Department, commanded by Brevet Brigad er General Ar- 
buckle, embraces West Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky; head quarters, New Orleans. It contains seven garrisoned 
posts:—Fort Pickens, near Pensacola, 116 officers ano men; Fort Morgan, 
Mobile Bay, 106; Furt Pike, Petite Coquille, 52; Fort Wood, near New Or- 
leans, 63; New Orleans Barracks, 110; Baton Rouge Barracks, 103; Fort 
Jesup, Louisiana, 418 ; aggregate, 968. 

The 2d Military Department, commanded by Brevet Brigadier General Tay- 
lor, embraces the country Wes: of Miss ssippi, North of Louisiana and Texas, 
and South of the 37th degree of North latitude; head quarters, Fort Smith. 
It contains four garrisoned posts, viz :—Fort Smith, 110 officers and men; Fort 
Gibson, 388; Fort Towson, — ; Fort Washita, —; aggregate —- 

The 3d Military Department, commanded by Brevet Major General Gaices, 
(temporarily by Co!one! Kearaey, Dragoons.) embraces the State of Missouri, 
(above the 37th degree of North latitude,) Illinois, Iowa, that part of Wisconsin 
Terrtory West of the 13th degree of lungitude West of Washington, and the 
Indian couotry North and West of the lines indicated. It contains seven gar- 
risoned posts, viz :—Fort Scott, on the Marmiton, near the Southwest bounda- 
ry of Mi-souri, 195 officers and men; Fort Leavenworth, three hundred miles 
above St. Louis, 381 officers and men ; Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, 956; 
Fort Des Moines, on the river of that name, 107; Fort Atkinson, on Turkey 
River, lowa, West of Prairie du Chien, 102; Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, 
201; Fort Suelling, Fatls of St. Anthony, 195; aggregate, 2137. 

Tne 4*h Military Department, commanded by Brevet Brigadier General 
Brady, embraces the States of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, the part of Wis- 
consin Territory not included in the 34 Department, and the Indian country 
North ; head quarters, Detroit. I: contains five garrisoned posts, viz :—Fort 
Wionebago, Wisconsin Territory, at the portage, 57 officers and men; Fort 
Brady, Soult de St. Marie, 74; Fort Mackinac, 135; Fort Gratiot, Michigan, 
112; Detroit Barracks, 312; aggregate, 690. 

The 5th Military Department, commanded by Brigadier General Wool, head- 
quarters at Troy, embraces the States of Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. It contains twelve garrisoned 
posts, viz.:—Buffalo Barracks, 231 officers and men; Fort Niagara, near 
Youngstown, 53; Fort Ontario, near Oswego, 61; Madison Barracks, near 
Sackett’s Harbor, 162; Piattsborg Barracks, 80; Fort Adams, near Newport, 
202; Fort Trumbull, near New London, 60; Fort Columbus, 357; Forts La- 
fayette, 62, and Hamilton, 129, in New York harbor; Fort Mifflin, near Phila- 
delphia, 70; Carlisle Barracks, 67—aggregate, 1534. 

The 6th Military Department, commanded by Col Crane, Ist Artillery, head- 
quarters a: Portsmouth, New Hampshire, embraces the States of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Maine. It contains four garrisoned posts, viz. :— 
Hancock Barracks, at Houlton, Maine, 272 officers and men; Fort Sullivan, 
Eas! port, 62; Fort Preble, near Portland, 69; Fort Constitution, near Ports- 
mouth, 65—aggregate, 468. 

The 7th Milttary Department, commanded by Col. Walbach, 4th Artillery, 
head quarters at Port Monroe, Virginia, embraces the States of Delaware, Ma- 
ryland and Virgwia It contains three parri-oned posts, viz :—Fort McHenry, 
near Baltimore, 123 officers and men; Fort Severn, Annapolis, 58 ; and Fort 
Mooroe, Virginia 429—aggregate, 601. 

The 8th Military Department, commanded by Brevet Brigadier Gen. Armis- 
ted, heac-quarters at Fort Moultrie, Charleston Harbor, embraces the States of 
North and South Carolina end Georgia. It contains five garrisoned posts, viz. : 
—Fort Johnson, Smithville, North Carolina, 64 officers and men; Fort Macon, 
near Beaufort, N. Carolina, 65; Fort Moultrie, Charleston Harbor, 220; sta- 
tion near Augusta Arsenal, Georgia, 55 ; Oglethorpe Barracks, Savannah, Ga., 
107—aggregate, 518 

The 9th Military Department, commanded by Brevet Brigadier Gen. Worth, 
head quarters at St. Augustine, embraces East and Middle Florida. It contains 
three garr.soned posts, viz. :—Fort Marion, at St. Augustine, 251 officers and 


Sam Grinostone,. 








men; Key West, 95; Forte Brooke, Tampa Bay, 277—aggregate, 623. 

Major General Scott has the immediate command of the army. His head- 
quarters, for the convenience of communicating with the Depar:ment, are at 
Washington. 








A Punervat Customer —Col. McMahon of the Memphis Inquirer, tells the 
following excellent story of a raw son of the Emerald Isle: ‘‘ May it plase your 
Honor,” said a stout looking son of the Emerald Isle one morning not long ago 
at the door of the Mayor's office, ** May it plase y’r Honor, here’s them three 
dol.ars [’m owin’ y’r worship ” 

The Mavor did not remember having any claim against the man, and request- 
ed him to explain. 

* Och, thin, and a‘nt three dollars the price for breakin’ the corporat oa law 
over the face and eyes of a dirty spalpeen—when you pitch into him, y’r bonor, 
you know ?” 

The Mayor understood the case at once. There had been a fight, and the 
principal offender, fearing a warrant, had determined to evade the tax of consta- 
ble fees, &c. About this time the Recorder stepped in and having received the 
money. began to make theentry into his book. 

A thought seemed to strike our combatant. or 4 we 

‘‘ Suppose, y’r Honor, I make 1t five, would y’r worship give me the privilege? 
It will save trouble, you know !”’ 

What do you mean by “ privilege ?” 

“ The /ave to pitch into the spalpeen again if he don’t kape himself asy y’r 
Honor jist !” ‘ . 

We left the Mayor explaining why “ privileges” of that kind could not be 
granted, and went to our breakfast. 


Tueory anp Practice —Cooke had then (about 1789) begun to indulge in 
his favourite propensity. On the occasion of the company’s removal from one 
town to another, Cooke accompanied Mrs. Munden in a post-chaise. He was 
exceedingly sentimental ; and decried the fatal effects of liquor. ‘* Never, my 
dear Mrs. Munden,”’ said he, “ permit my friend Joe to drink to excess; but 
above all things make him refrain from spirits: brandy-and-water has been my 
bane.”” They separated for the night to their different quarters. In the morn- 
ing. Cooke did not come to rehearsal. Search was made after him in every di 
rection ; and, with some difficulty, he was discovered lying dead drunk on the 
floor of a subterranean wine-vault. 


Sartor anp Highwayman.—One of the Dover stages, on its way to London, 
was stopped by a single Highwayman, who, being informed by the coachman 
that there was no inside passenger, and only one in the basket, and he a sailor, 
the robber instantly proceeded to exercise his functions vpon the honest tar ; 
when waking him out of his sleep, Jack demanded to know what he wanted ; 
to which the robber replied, ** Your money.” ** You shan’t have it,” says Jack. 
* No!’ replied the robber ; “then I’ll blow your brains out” “‘ Bless your 
eyes, blow away !” said Jack, “‘ J may as well be without brains as without 
money. Drive on, coachee.” 





The Mothers of England.—This valuable work, beautifully printed on fire 
paper, is published at the small charge of 25cts., by Messrs. Lanoiey, 57 





Chatham-street. Every American Mother should read this book. 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.}¢vengeven thaulis for this medical counscl, but sipped his ¥eday in silenc 
' are > gee, ~ Je ; jom, ering nevera word.” = = = 
Extracts from the J No: of The Knickerbocker. _ Ri i eee | —— ee ee 
-" “ee | Afni . , relates among other matters the fol-} 
A siace, had a littl bey of four nbs ae Mississippi, I en- 
“yeors | oy fonts + day the of Barney. Like many of his 
absence of the i with the croup ; the was warm-hearted, good-natured, and 
alarmed, and it sv | nec mts were away, and she bad no one s easy circumstances ; was a husband, 
to send for a) . as in great tribulation, for in spite | and the fat ing a violent storm the 


of all her efforts the child grew woree. In sbout an honr after the was 
taken ill, her father’s carriage stopped at the door, and her mother made her 
appearance. Her father’s house was about two miles disient. The grand. 
mother seid that Carlo, the sick child's dog, ‘ came running into the he ail 
bespattered with mud, and flew about and acted so strangely that she knew 
something must be the matter with little Billy, her grandson, and she came to 
eee what it was.” Until then, the mother of the child had not noticed the ab- 
sence of the dog from the room, for the boy was playing with him when he 
was teken sick. The child remained ill three or four days, and then-died ; and 
during the whole time the dog never left his bed side ; he watched by the corpse 
votil it was buried, and then took possession of the little boy's chair, which he 
would allow no one.to.touch, uot eveu the child's mother. Every day he ab- 
sented himself for three or four hours; and the father one day going to look 
at his child's grave, found that the dog had almost scratched h:s way down to 
the coffin. He was after this kept within doors; but he refused to eat, and in 
a short time died in the chair of his little master. If I had time, I could tel! 
you a story almost a# touching, in relation to a pig, an animal that phrenologi- 
cally speaking has generally been looked upon as somewhat deficient in the re- 
gion of the sentiments.” 

Now that our attention bas been awakened to the subject, we find in our ca- 
sual reading the testimony in favor of ‘ mind in animals” greatly tu increase 
and multiply. Oleus Magnus, Bishop of Norway, io a work written in Latin 
some two centuries ago, tells us of @ fux that, in order to get rid of the fleas 
which infested his skin, was accustomed to swim out into a lake w.th a straw 

. band held high aad dry in his movth. When the water-hating vermin had all 
escaped from his submerged body to the dry straw, down dived Reynard, leav- 
ing his tormentors “ at sea,” and rising again beyond the scope of safe jumping 
»* Curious, tent it 7” 

A valued friend and correspondent, to whose kindness we have frequently 
been indebted, has sent usa ** Massachuset(s Centinel,” printed in Boston sixty 
years ago; i which, among mapy other curious and amusing matters, there is 
a copy of an original letter written by the celebrated George Alexander Stevens, 
author of “ Lecture on Heads,” etc., dated at ** Yarmouth Jail, County of Nor 
folk,” which runs thus :— . 

‘Sir: When I parted from you at Doncaster, I imagined, long before this, 
to have met with some oddities worth acquainting you with. h is grown a 
fashion of Jate to write lives; I have now, and fora long time have had, Jeisure 
enough to vodertake mine, but want materials for the latter part of it ; for my 
existence now cannot properly be called living, but what the painters term séil/ 
life; having ever since February 13, been confined in this town-gaol for a 
London debt. 

As a hunted deer is always shunned by the happier herd, so am I deserted 
by the company,* my share taken off, and uo support left me, save what my 
wife can spare me out of hers :— 

‘ Deserted in my utmost need 
By those my former bounty fed.’ 

‘* With an economy, which until now I was a stranger to, I have made shift 
to victual hitherto my little garrison, but then it has been with the aid of my 
good frieuds aod allies—my clothes. This week's eating finishes my last waist- 
coat; and next, I must atone for my errors upon bread and water. 

* Themistocles had so many towns to furnish his table, and a whole city 
bore the charge of his meals. In some respects I am like him, for | am fur- 
nished by the labors of a multitude. A wig has fed me two days; the trim- 
ming of a waistcoat as long ; a pair of velvet breeches paid my washerwoman, 
and a ruffled shirt has found me in shaving. My coats I swallowed by degrees. 
The sleeves I breakfasted upon for weeks ; the body, skirts, etc., served me for 
dinner two months. My silk stockings have paid my lodgings, and two pair of 
new pumps enabled me to smoke several pipes. It is incredible how my appe- 
tite (barometer like) rises in proportion as my necessities make their terrible 
advances. I here could say something droll about a good stomach, but it is ill- 
Liotta, cag: edge tools, and I am sure that is the sharpest thing about me. You 
may think I cau bave no sense of my condition, that while I am thus wretched, 
I should offer at ridicule: but, Sir, people constituted like me, with a dispro- 
portioned levity of spirits, are always most merry when they are most misera- 
ble ; and quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, which are always brigh:est 
the nearer the patient approaches his dissolution. However, Sir, to show you 
I am not Jost to all reflection, I think myself poor enough to want a favor, and 
humble enough to ask it here. Sir, 1 might make an encomium on your good 
nature, humanity, etc.; but I shall not pay so bad a compliment to your uader- 
standing, as to endeavor, by a parade of phrases, to win it over to my interest, 
If you could, any nigit at a concert, make a simall collection for me, 1 might 

be a means of my obtaining my liberty ; and you well know, Sir, the first peo- 
ple of rank abroad will perform the most friendly offices for the sick; be not 
therefore, offended at the request of a poor (though a deservedly punished) 
debtor. Geo. A. Stevens.” 

Among the facetia of the ** Centinel,” we find a clever hit at two prominent 
official characters of the name of Day: * Titus, a Roman emperor, we are told, 
once lamented that ‘he had lost a Day.’ \f the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts were to lose two Days, it would uot be the cause of much lamentation !” 

A correspondent elsewhere vbserves, that in a procession on a certain solema 

oceasion in this city, the place of the physician was immediately before the 
corpse ; which, he adds, was ‘‘ exactly consonant with the etiquette observed 
at capital executions in ancient times ; the executioner always going before !”’ 

By the way, “ speakiog of Stevens,” perhaps the reader of good things at 
second-hand may not be aware how much he is indebted tu this author's * Lec. 
tures on Heads” for amusement and instructicn. They were very popular 
throughout Great Britain; and as illusirated by the author, after the manner of 
“Old Mathews,” they are said to have beenirresistivie. It was in this collec- 
tion that the law-cases of * Buttum vs. Boarum” and “ Danigt vs. Disn- 
cLour” bad their origin. They are familiar to every school-boy, not less for 
their wit than the canine Latiuity in which they abound ; ** Primus strokus est 
provokus ; now who gave the primus s(rokus? Woo gave the first offence !"’ 
Or, “adronken man te ‘homo duplicans,’ or a double man, seeing things 
double,” etc., etc. We annex an example or two of the writer's individ 
ualily >— 

Tie first is the sketch of a ntl admirari critic and amateur, who has travelled 
long enough abroad to fall in love with every tuing foreign, and despise ev ry 
thing belougiog to his own country—except himself: ‘ He pretended to ve a 
great judge of paintings, but only admired those done a great way off, aud a 
great while ago ; he could not bear anything painted by any of his own coun- 
trymen. One day being in an auctiuvn-room where there was a number of ca- 
pital pictures, and among the rest an inim:table painting of fruus aod flowers, 
the connvisseur would poi give his opinion of the picture uniil he had examined 
bis catalogue ; when, fiuding it was dene by ove of his own countrymen, he 
pulled om bis eye-glass, exclaiming: ‘ This fellow has spoiled a fine piece of 
canvass ; he’s worse than a siyn-post dauber; there's no keeping, no perspec- 
tive, no foreground, no cliar‘oscure Loox you, he has attempted to paint a 
fly upon that rose-bud! Way, it is no more like a fly thao I am like an i 
But os the connoiwseur approached his finger to the picture, the fly flew away. 
It happened to be the real insect.” 

Que of S evens’ * heads’’ was that of a heartless, devil-may-care sort of per- 
son, who is always “keeping it up.” He illustrates his own character very 
forcibly : ‘I'll tell you how it was; you s:e, I was in high spirits, sol stole @ 

from a blind man, for [do so love fun! So then the blind man cried for 

bTs dog, and that made me laugh ; so says I to the blind man, * Hailoo, master! 
do you want your dog?’ + Yes, Sir, indeed, indeed I do,’ says he. Then says 
1 vo the blind man, says I,‘ Go look for him! Keep it up!’ I always turn sick 
when I tbink of a parson; and my brother, he’s a parson too, and he hates to 
hear anybody swear; so J always swear when I am along with him, just to roast 
him. 1 went to dine with him one day jast week ; and as soon as I arrived, I 
began to swear. I never swore so well ir, all my life; I swore all my new 
Cathe. At last my brother laid down his knife and fork, and lifting up his hands 
ond eyes, he calls out: *O Tempora! O Mores!’ ‘On, ho! brother,’ says I, 
don't think to frighten me by calling all your family about yoo. J don't mind 
es sor your family neither... Only bring Tempora and Moses here—that’s all! 
| box ’em for tive pounds. Keep it up !” 











” Who hath redness of eyes!” ‘This interrogative “ portion of divine scrip- 
oe is forcibly illustrated by an anecdote, related with most effective dryness 
x4 odinnd of ours. An elderly gentleman, accustomed to “ indulge,” entered 
~ © Sat-room of an inn in the pleasant city of H——, on the Hudson, where sat 
~ a) riend toasting his toes by the fire. Lifting a pair of green spectacles 
ae = 3 remeery tubbiug his inflamed eyes, and calling for a hot brandy-toddy, 
ate that — by the gtate ; and as he did so, he remarked to Uncle Broad- 
didn’t eee = — were getting weaker and weaker, and that even spectacles 
hat T chien om any good.” “I'll tell thee friend,” replied. the Quaker, 

. ink. I think if thee was to wear thy spectacles over thy mouth for 
& few months, thy eyes would get sound again!” The “ complainant” did not 








The Norwich company of playeis, to which he belonged. 


hinteelf, worltivatantly Killed.” 
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time, not even a hair of his head having been singed. From that time, howe- 
ver, he took to drinking, and-so sank lower and lower until he became what I 
found him. When I had heard his story, I felt somewhat interested in the man, 
and one day managed to draw him into conversation. He told me his early 
history with much natural pathos ; and finding him in the “ melting mood” | 
endeavoured to lead him to some serious thoughts upen the subject of his misfor- 
tunes, and ially of that one which had bereft him in so awful a manner of 
his wife and children. ‘ Barney,” said J, ‘don’t you think it was a signal mer- 
cy that you alone should have escaped unharmed from the bolt which destroyed 
all else you loved upon earth ! as there not at least something singu/ar in 
the fact!’ “« That’s what I said myself,’ replied Barney, in a tremulous voice ; 
‘*T always thought it was very sing’lar. But the fact 1 suppose was this, Mr. 
Whitehat. The lightning, you see, was afraid of a man, and so like a Jd—d 
sneak, it went twisting about to scorch women and little children !” 





It is related of the celebrated clergyman, John Mason, that sitting at a steam 
boat table on one occasion, just as the passengers were “ falling to’”’ in the 
customary manner, he suddenly rapped vehemently upon the board with the 
end of his knife, and exclaimed: “‘ Captain! is this boat out of the jurisdic- 
tion of God Almighty? If not, let us at least thank Him for his continued 
goodness ;’’ and he proceeded to pronounce “ grace’’ amidst the most reverent 
stillness. It is to be hoped, however, that his “ grace” was not like the few set 
words handed down from father to son, mumbled without emotion, and des- 
patched wi h indecent haste, which one sometimes hears repeated over country 
repasts. ‘ Bless this portion of food now in readiness for us; give it .o us in 
thy love ; let us eat and drink in,thy fear—for Christ’s sake Lorenzo, take 
your fingers out of that plate!” was a grace unce said in our hearing, but evi- 
dently not in that of the spoilt boy, “‘ growing and always hungry,” who could 
not wait to be served. We should prefer to such insensible flippancy the prac- 
tice of an old divine in New England, who in asking a blessing upon his meals, 
was wont to name each separatedish. Sitting down one day toa dinner, which 
consisted partly of clams, bear steak, etc., he was forced in a measure to fore 
go his usual custom of furnishing a ‘‘ bill of particulars.” ‘* Bless to our use.” 
said he, ‘these treasures hid in the sani; bless this——”’ But the bear's- 
meat puzzled hin, and he concluded with: “Oh! Lord, thou only knowest 
what it is!” 

“It don’t weigh as much es J expected, and J always thought it wouldn't !” 
We were reminded of this remark of a person who desired a certain result, but 
was at the same time unwilling to relinquish his pride of opinion, by the note 
of our Mississippi correspondert, to whose lung communication we alluded in 
our lastnumber. We have ‘taken its measure,” as we promised, and find it 
quite beyond our compass. 

It is lamentable that Boston should be robbed of a decent theatre by an epi- 
demic of pseudo-sanctity. Macready was compelled to play a recent engage- 
ment at a second-rate house, down in the ** Wapping ” end of the town, whi- 
ther all the beauty and fashion crowded nightly through the mud to see him. 
It strikes us thatthe “ Purification Hymn,” alluded to by our correspondent, 
must have been a choice production of some Mawworm of the day. Its rea 
soning is highly pellucid, and its dignity is past all question. ‘* Mimic scenes, 
and mirth and joy,” it would seem, ‘allure souls” to endless perdition! Now 
against the licentiousness and drunkenness of the theatre too much cannot be 
said; but for ‘ mimic scenes ” dragging men to But cui bono? * Your 
dull ass will never meud his pace with beating.” By the by, we are well pleased 
to see our English friend’s preference for mind over matter, in the way of dra- 
matic personations. Yet England has little reason to boast. What says ‘‘ the 
Viscount ” to the Chevalier (d’industrie) Pip? “* What’s the good of Shakspeare, 
Pip? Inever read him. What the devil isit all about! There’s a lot of feet 
in Shakspeare’s verse, but there ain’t any legs worth mentiouing in Shakspeare’s 
plays, are there, Pip? Juliet, Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, and all the rest of 
‘em, whatever their names are, might as well bave no lege at all, for anything 
the audience know about it. I’il tell you what it is; what the people call dra 
matic poetry isa collection of sermons. DoTI go to theatre to be lectured ! 
No ; if I wanted that I’d go to church. What's the legitimate, drama, Pip! 

Human nature. What are legs? Human nature. Then Jet us have plenty 
of leg-pieces, Pip, and I'll stand by you, my buck!” This is “ the ticket” 
in London, as well as in “‘ Botolph his town.” The ‘legs have it” there as 
well as here. Meanwhile the sometime gallant Thespian is in @ sad plight, 
from having little to do and little pay for it. Admirers fall off, one after ano- 
ther, under such circumstances ; and even the gentile sex forget their old en- 
thasiasm :— 

“*Oh! once again we met, but no bandit-chief was there ; 

His rouge was off, and gone that head of once luxuriant hair ; 

He lodges in a two pair back, and at the tavern near 

He cannot liquidate his ‘ chalk ’ nor wipe away his beer. 

I saw him sad and seedy, yet methinks I see him now, 

In the tableau of the last act, with the blood upon his brow.” 


And thus he goes on, following his “ occupation ” in one sense, and gradually 
sinking lower and lower ; until at length— 
‘Alas! poor rat! 
He has nocravat ; 
A seedy coat, and a liole in that ! 
Nv svle tu his shoe, no brim to his hat ; 
Not a change of linen, except his skin : 
No gloves, no vest, 
.Either second or best ; 
And what is worse than all the rest, 
No light heart, though his breeches are thin."’ 

* You don't like smokin’, ’t aint likely ?”’ asked a lank free-and easy Yankee, as 
he entered a room where four or five young ladies were sewing, puffing a dank 
“ long-nine.”’ ‘ Well, we do not,”” was the immediate reply. ‘* Umph !” re- 
plied the smoker, removing his cigar lorg enough to spit, ‘‘ a good many peo- 

don't !"’—and he kept on smoking. We know of one reader of the Knick- 
erbocker, a thousand miles from the eas that jots down this anecdote, who will 
enjoy it hugely ; and indeed it is mainly for him that we record it. 














We have little to carovicle of The Drama proper this month. Music, vocal 
and instrumeural, has kept this branch of the five arts somewhat in the back- 
ground. We have had the pleasure to see Mr. Macready once ouly at the 
Park, on which occasion he personated the character of Melantius in “‘ The Bri- 
dal" with transcendent power. We have seen this fine actor in no part, if we 
except perbape that of Werner, in which bis genius shone so conspicuous He 
was admirably supported by the scarcely subordinate characters represented by 
Wheatly, Rider, Miss Cushman, and Mrs. H. Hunt. Mr. Wheatley bas evi- 
dently much of ‘the heavy business” at the Park upon his broad shoulders, 
for he appears in two or three pieces almost every night On the occasion al- 
luded to, no soouer had the curtain risen after ‘‘ The Bridal,’ than we feuad 
him making Stentorian love (“ic a horn’’) tothe “ Dumb Baile” of the even- 
ing, in which he excited shouts of uproarious laughter, At the Bowery The- 
atre, as well as at the Coatham, *“ The Mysteries of Paris” bas run a most suc- 
cessful career The Olympic has been crowded nightly by the mirgled at- 
tractions of opera and travestie; while the Bowery Amphitheatre and Kock- 
well’s Circus at Niblo's, have shared abundantly in the favor bestowed now-a- 
days upon popular énteriainments. 





‘* Dress always and act to pease your partner for life, as you were fain to do 
before the nuptia!-knot was tied." This is an old maxim, and here is * a com- 
mentator upon it.” A newly-married lady is suddenly surprised by a visit 
from a newly-married man, when she straightway begins to apologize: ‘ She 
is horrioly chagrined, and out of countenatce to be caught in euch adishabille ; 
she did not mind how her clothes were huddled on, not expecting any company, 
there being nobody at home but her husband!” The husband meanwhile 
shakes the visitor’s hand, and says: ‘-I am heartily glad to see you, Jack: | 
don't know how it was, I was almost asleep; for as there was nobody at home 
but my wife, I did not know what to do with myself!” 





We “ stop the press” to announce that Mr. Punch has just dropped in from 
Engiand, bringing the latest intelligence from “ the other side.” He has late- 
ly visited several places on the continent, not so much to see as to be enabled 
to say, like other English travellers, that he had been there. ‘ Mr. Punch hav- 
ing arrived at Ronen late at night, left it very early the next morning, much im- 
pressed with the institutions of the city. both civil and architectural, as well as 
its manners, customs, and socia! life, which he is about to embody in a work 
called ** Siz hours and a half at Rouen,” tobe brought out by a fashionable 
peer From the reports of one of the learned societies, we derive the fol- 

owing important scientific information: ** Mr. Sappy read a paper, proving 










one day, however, is the farthest attainable limit ' and jt js 
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J to the equation of time. He stated that, supposing it possi- 
o end in a balloon sudiciently high for his vision 10 embrace 


of seven hundred miles from east to west, he would then only 
of him ; that is, he would see places where the, day was 
in which he lived: Thus he miight be said 
It has also been proved that, imsailing round 
*s reckoning is gained; so that the sailor on his 
one, day. This 
fore impossi- 






to see forty minutes into futurity. 
the world in one direction, a d 
return finds himself to be “aman in advance of his age” 


ble to see into the middle of next week !”’ 





Mr. Tite, proprietor of the ** Metropolitan Bakedtatery” brought forward his 
new *‘ Low Pressure Potatve-Cau,” upon an improved principle. It was cou- 
structed of tin, and warranted to sustain a pressure of twenty potatoes upon 
the square bottom. Mr. Tne explained that the steam had nothing to do with 
the warmth of the fruit, but was quite independent of it.” ‘ Mr. Flit brought 
forward his new and improved Street Telescope for looking #t the moon. It 
wes most ingeniously consiructed, being ww the eye a fine instrument of six 
feet long. Mr. Fiit explained, however, that the telescope itself was only an 
eighteen-inch one, the cese being manufactured to increase its importance, in 
which the rea] glass was enclosed. The chief werit of this invemtion was, that 
the moon could be seen equally well on cloudy nigh's, or when there was none 
at all, the case enclosing au lugevious transparency of that body, behind which 
a smal! lamp was hung. Mr. Flit could always command a view of any of 
the celestia! bodies by the seme meens.”’ 





Here are a few items of Jaw from “ The Comic Blackstone: “ The statue 
of Edward the Fourth, prohibiting any but lords from wearing pikes on their 
shoes of more than two Inches long, was considered to savor of oppression ; but 
those who were in the habit of receiving from a lord more kicks than coppers, 
would consider that the Jaw savored of benevolence.” ‘ Unlawfully detaining 
a maa in any way is imprisonment ; so that if you take your neighbour by the 
button, and cause him to listen to a long story, you are guilty of imprisonment.” 
Punch’s idea of “ Woman’s Mission’’ differs somewhat from other reformers 
of the times : “‘ To replace the shirt-button of the father, the brother, the hus- 
band, which has come off in putting on the vestment ; to bid the variegated 
texture of the morning slipper or the waistcoat grow upon Berlin wool ; to re- 
pair the breach that incautious haste in dressing has created in the coat or the 
trowsers, which there is no time to send out to be mended ; are the specia) offi- 
ces of woman ; offices for which her digital mechanism has singularly fitted 
her.” 
The corruptions of the twelfth century are well illustrated by a very amusing 
anecdote of * a handsome Italian friar, teres atgue rotundus, gabout thirty, and 
extremely bold and eloquent; doubiless one of that class so fel:citously Jimued 
by Thompson : 

** A little round, fat, oily mau of Ged 

Was one I chiefly marked among the fry ; 

He had a roguish twinkle in his eye 

And shore all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damse] chenced to trippen by ; 

Which when ubserved he shrank :nto his mew, 

And straight weuld recollect his piety arew.” 


One day at a remote confessional of the church he declared an unholy 
and forbidden passion to a young and beautiful married lady, whom he 
had long * followed with his eyes,” and begged permission to visit her at 
her residence. Struck with surprise at this new revelation of his character, 
she evaded reply, being secretly minded to inform her husband, when she 
returned home, which she did, word for word. He told his wife to contrive to 
let the friar come, alone and in secret, the next evening, which chanced to be 
that of Saturday, and the night before the Sunday of Saint Lazarus, on which 
occasion the friar was to preach. The appointment was made ; the friar came 
true to the late hour which had been designated ; was received at the door, and 
shown into the lady's bed-room by a servant, who informed him that she had de- 
sired him to request the good man to retire to rest, and to say that “ she would 
be with him straight.” ‘The friar prepared to comply with the direction, and 
was about stepping into bed, when the door opened suddenly, and the lady en- 
tered in great apparent trepidation, exclaiming : ‘‘ My husband is knocking at 
the door! For heaven's sake slip into that chest,” showing him a double one 
in the apartment, “ and lie there until I see what may be done! Meanwhile | 
will hide your clothes somewhere or other, as well as [am able. Heaven knows 
I fear more for your holy person than I do for my own life!” The unfortunate 
wretch, seeing himself reduced to such a pass, did as the worthy lady desired ; 
while the husband, presently coming w, retired to rest with his wife, who had 
first locked the friar safe in the chest. The poor prisoner uttered sundry inyol- 
untary noises in the course of the night, and was in the direst terror at the in- 
quiries which they awakened on the part of the husband Daylight at length 
came, and the church-bells began to ring for prayers, which greatly annoyed 
the captive, who was to preach at the cathedral. The husband having risen, 
ordered two servants to carry the chest to the church and place it in the middle, 
saying they were ordered to do so by the preacher ; and that unlocking the 
chest without raising the lid, they should leave it there ; all which the fellows 
did very neatly. Every body stared, and wondered what all this could mean ; 
some said one thing and some another. At last the bell having ceased to ring, 
aud no one appearing in the pulpit, or any other part of the church, a young man 
rose and said: “ Really, the good friar makes us wait quite too long ; pray let 
us see what he has ordered to be brought in this chest.” Having said this much 
he before all the congregation lifted up the lid, and looking in, beheld the friar 
in his shirt, pale, almost frightened to death, and certainly appearing more dead 
than alive, and asif buried nthe chest. Finding himself discovered, however, 
he collected his mind as well as he could, and stood upright, to the great as- 
tonishment of all present ; and having taken h's text from the Sunday of La- 
zarus, he thus addressed his congregation : “ My dear brethren; J am not at 
al! astonished at your surprise in seeing me brought before you in this chest, or 
rather at my ordering myself to be brought thus : ye know that this is the way 
in which our holy church commemorates the wonderful miracle our Lord perform- 
ed on the person of Lazarus, in raising him from the dead who had been buried 
four days. I was desirous in your favour tu present myself to you as it were 
in the form of J.azarus, in order that seeing me in this chest, which is no other 
than an cinblem of the sepulchre wherein he had been buried, you might be mov- 
ed more effectually to the considera ion of what perishable things we are ; and 
that seeing me stripped of all worldly decorations, thus in my shirt, you may 
be convinced of the vanity of the things of this world, the which. if only duly 
considered, may tend greatly to the amending of our lives. Will you believe 
that since yesterday night I have been a thousand times dead, and revived as 
Lazarus was ; and considering my dreadfu! situation, remember (as it were with 
the memory of a similar penance in your hearts) that we must all die, and trust 
to Him who can bestow upon us life eternal : but first ye must die to sin, to 
avarice, to rapine, to lust, and all those sinful deeds to which our nature prompts 
us.’’ In such language, and in such manner, did the friar continue his sermon. 
The husband, astonished at the extraordinary presence of mind which he dis- 
played, laughed heartily at his success; and in consideration of the adroitness 
of the culprit, did not attempt any farther revenge ; ** but,’ it is added, * he 
took very good care to shut his door in future against all such doubled-faced 
liypocrites. ’ 

A friend writing recently from St. Augustine, Florida, thus playfully alludes 
to the effect which the climate produces upun a New. Yorker: ** If a business- 
man could be caught up from the whirl of Broadway, and dropped ia a warm 
climate, say that ot St. Augustine, and leit under a fig-tree to his own reflec- 
tions, his first thought doubtless would be for an omnibus “right up.” ‘ Ra- 
ther queer !”" he would say ; **a hot sun, sandy street, and not a carriage to be 
seen! ‘There’s a man out in his slippers, and a woman with her head wed up 
in a handkerchiei—may-be a night-cap; prodably some old Dutch settlers that 
weit to-sleep wih Rip Van Winkle. Wild turkeys, as I live, all about the 
market !—and oh, Lord! there's a little nigger wuh ovly a shirt on! Hallo 
there! you little nigger! tell we the way to the Broadway coacies! No 
coaches? noomnibiu! Well, where’s your five-o clock boats !—where’s your 
Harlem rail-road? J waot to go back 10 town!*? Such would probably be 
his first go-off ; and the next impulse would be to ran, shout, cry fire! or mar- 
der !—any thing to produce a sensation; but unless very soun ebyut it, he 
would tind himself yielding to some strange influeuce hitherto uofelt ; and it 
would be amusing to notice how soun the fretting restless inin of the forty- 
secon! latitude would be tamed down in the thirteenth to the equavimity of a 
child asleep. The climate euters within the man, and brings out one by one 
some hidden and better impulse, at the same tune laying a gentle hand upon 
his rougher humors; so that when he would sheut, he bums, and wheo he 
‘ would laugh, he smiles only ; end in undertaking to run, he is caught about 
i the waist; and goes floating smoothly around m the ground-swell motion of 
the Sparish-dance.”’ 

A very * inquiring” correspondent desires to know “ whether there is any 
thing below a quartetle, in music '—a pintette or a gillette?” He ts elso"anx- 
ious, he says, to “ascertain whether Puffer Hopkins is eny relauonte the 
pious puet who wes in parti.ership in the psalm and bymn way with old Upele 
Sterubold, a great many years ago.” Moreover, be considers it ‘a lntle cy- 
rious’? that a black hen should !sy a white egg; and states that he “ wlu6 
give something handsome to be certain whether ornu Nebuchaduczzar’s hance, 
when he was out on grass, grew six penny or ten penny nails!’ His remai- 
ing queries are profane; idecd, the la-t one gues somewhat tuo near ue 


edge. 

















the impossibility of being able to see into the middle of uext week, from wes 
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FOUCHE, DUKE OF OTRANTO, 


The followiag interesting sketch, from the pen of th ; 
contained in the new series of Lord Broughain’s . Raines Bahay . 
I tormed his acquaintance at Dresden, where he arrived about November 
1915, as French Minister, but in a sort of honorable exile: and he told me 

ihat the Dake of Wellington had advised him not to accept that mission, sa 
ing “ Youwill get into a hole which you will never be able to leave.” He 
a(terwards exressedto me his regret at not having followed that advic a 
h is opinionthat the anticipation was realized by the even' ures 
rin an exaggerated opini i ; 

lice of his po, heh dieft Pa nie . oo a anes eteien 

; ‘ » he Jad left Paris in disguise, and was so apprebensive of 
being recognised, thatwhen he met his wife on the road he would n nt 
knowledge her. He had remained some weeks at Brussels, and aes 
a correspondence with the Duk i ein eo gr weapon 

ro? uke of Wellingion and others, but, afer receiv- 
ing {com the French Government a peremptory order to repair to his post, he 
continued his journey under the name of M. Durand, marchand de vin. till 
he came to Leipzig, where he resumed his own name. He was accomp.ni- 
ed by his wife, who was of the family of Castellane, and related, as eer 
to the Bourbons, with four children by his former marriage by an eldesi son 
who appeared to be of weak intellect, and who became remarkable fur his 
pb Py Se other Sons who,even in their childhood, exhibited a strong 
ig oh cruelty, by a daughter, and by a very intriguing governess, 

He bad been early in life a professor inthe Oratoire, and it was said very 
ir ) at avesdas (bat he had “le visage d’un mvine, et la voix d’un mort,” 
~ seed” like the eieen et the only foreign Minister at that Court, that he 
app ghost of the departed corps diplomatique.” His coun- 
- ap sy showed great intelligence, and did not indicate the cunning by which 
ve pe prc distinguished; his manner was calm and dignified, and 
n a er [rot i F : 
When’ spree of eee Rar Byap power of self-possession. 
accident 1 had received the earliest “info cient Say f seindhes "ures 
Tenatieds xis tae ’ E urmation, his countenance never 
ged. | ppeared to be nearly sixty years of age, and his hair had be- 
come as white a> sow, In Consequence of his having, accordingto his own 
expression “ slcpt upon the guillotine for twenty-five years.” His conversa- 
ies was Very auimated and ioteresting, but it related chiefly to events in 
which he had b:2a an actor, and his inordiate vanity induced him to say, “ I 
an nota king, but lam more illustrious than any of them.” His statements 
did not deserve implicit credence, and | may mention as an instance his bold 
denial that during the whole course of his long administration as Minister 
of Police, any letter had ever been opened at the post-office. 

Amongst a great number of anecdotes which he related to me, there were 
‘wo thatexhibited in a very striking manner the fertility of his resources 
when he acted on his own theatre, though, as I shall afterwards show, he ap- 
= utterly helpless amidst the difficulties which he encountered at Dres- 
uen. 

While he was on a mission to the newly-established Cisalpine Republic, 
he received orders from the French Directory to require the removal of some 
‘unctionaries who were obnoxious tothe Austrian Government. He refus- 
ed tocomply, and stated in his answer that those functionaries were atlach- 
ed to France; that the ill-will with which they were viewed by the Austrian 
Government Was not a reason for the Freach Governmentto demand th-ir 
dismissal ; that, according to intelligence which had reached him, Austrian 
roops were advancing, and that the war would be renewed. The orders 
were reilerated without effect, ard one morning he was informed that an 
agent of the Directory was arrived at his house, and was accompanied by 

ome gend’armes. Fouche desired thatthe ageni might be admitted, and 
hata message might be sent to bis friend, General Joubert, who command- 
ed some French troops then stationed in the same town, requesting him to 
come immediately, and tobring with him atroopof cavalry. The agem 
delivered to Fouche letters of recall, and showed to him afterwards an order 
o arrest him andto conduct him to Paris. Fouche made some observations 
‘ojustily himself till the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry was announced, 
when he altered his tone, and told the agent, “ You talk of arresting me, and 
1 is in my power to arrest you.” Joubertsaid on entering the room, “ Me 
Youd avec mes dragons, mon cher ami; que puis je faire a votre service a 
uid Fouche replied “Ce drole-la veut m’arreter.” “‘ Comment !” exclaim- 
d J suber, “dans ce cas-la je letaillerai en mille pieces.” The agent ex 
sused himself as being obliged to execute the orders which he had receiv- 
e!, and was dismissed by Fouche withthe remark. ‘ Vous etes un sot ; allez 
inguillement a votre hotel.” When he had retired, Fouche observed that 
the Directory was respected neither at home or abroad, that it would therefore 
be easy to overthrow the Government, and that Joubert might obtain high office 
if he would assist in the undertaking. Joubert answered that he was mere- 
ty a soldier, and that he did not wish to meddle in politics; but he granted 
ouche’s request of furnishing him with a military escort to provide for his 
Silety till he reached Paris. On the road he prepared an address to the 
VU uncil of Five Hundred, which was calculated to be very injurious, and 
p?rhaps fatal,to the Governinent. When he arrived in Paris he called on 
e.°h of the Directors, but was not admitied, and he expressed to me his con- 
viction that he should have been arrested the next morning if he had not im- 
mediately insisted upon having an audience with Taileyrand, then Minister 
fo Foreign Affairs. Fouche, after defending his conduct, said that he con- 
idered it his duty, before he presented his address, to show it to Talleyrand, 
who no sooner read it than he saw its dangerous tendency, and the whole ex- 
‘ent of the mischief to which it might lead. He told Fouche, “I perceive | 
that there has been a misunderstanding, but everything may be arranged ;” 
and added, “ the post of Minister to the Batavian Republic is now vacant, 
and perhaps you would be will ng to acceptil.” Fouche, who perceived 
thatthe other was intimidated, determined to avail himself of the advantage 
which he had acquired, and replied that his honor and character had been 
attacked, that immediate reparation was necessary, and that his credentials 
must be prepared in the course of the night, in order that he might the next 
jay depart on his mission. Tis request having been granted, Fouche pro- 
-ceded to state that his journey to Paris had been very expensive ; that he 
had, through his abrupt departure from the Cisalpine Republic, lost sever- 
al valuable presents which he would have received ; aud that his new mission 
required another outlay, for all of which he demanded an order for the im- 
mecia‘e payment of two hundred thousand frances by the national treasury. 
Yalleyrand gave the or'er without hesitation; and Fouche, who had arriv- 
ed in disgrace, if notin great danger, departed the next morning as a minis- 
icr plenipotentiary with a considerable sum of money. 

Afier Napoleon, on his return from Elba, had made such progress as alarmi- 
ed the French Government, Monsieur, afterwards Charles X., sent a message 
to Fouche requesfing a meeting with him in the Tuileries. Fouche declin- 
edit, saying that as the circumstance would be known, it would place his 
conduct ina very ambiguous light, and he then received another message 
proposing to meet him at the house of a third party. To this proposal 
touche consented, on the condition that the interview should take place in 
the presence of witnesses,two of whom should attendoneachside. On such 
an occasion any questions of etiquette must have appeared of very subordin- 
ate impcriance, the condition was accepted, and in the interview, which 
lasted several hours and till long after midnight, Fouche was offered the ap- 
pointment of Potice, the title ot Prince, and the decoration of the St. Esprit. | 
fouche replied that the advance of Napoleon was the natural and necessary 
consequence of the general discontent which prevailed ;(batno human pow- 
€: could prevent bis arrival at Paris; that Fouche’s acceptance of office 
under such circumstances might create an impression of his having betray- 
eda sovereign whom he ought faithfully to serve ; and that he was therefore 
odliged to reject the offers which in the course of (he conversation were re- 
peatedly pressed on his acceptance. It seemed to be supposed by the French 
Goveroment that the refusal of such offers was an indication of attachment 
‘0 Napoleon, and the next merning, when Fouche was in his carriage, ata 
Short distance from his own house, he was stopped “in the name of the 
King,” by an officer of police, attended by gens-d’armes. Fouche desired 
them to accompany him to his house, when, on geting out of the varriage, 
4e demanded the production of the warrant by which he was arrested; and 
on its being shown to him he threw it on the ground, exclamming “ ltis a 
forgery ; that is not the King’s signature.” The officer of police, astounded 
®y the effrontery with which Fouche spoke, allowed him to enter the huuse, 
when he made his escape through the garden, and went to the Princesse de 
Vaudremont, who concealed him till the return of Napolcon. Madlle. Ribaud, 
the governess, sent a message to the National Guards requesting their im- 
mediate attendance, and conducted through the house the officer of police, 
as he told her that he had orders to take possession of Fouche’s papers. His 
oureaus, &c., were searched, but nothing of any importance was found ip 
‘hem, and Malle. Ribaud when passing through her own room drew a trunk 
‘rom beneath her bed, and taking a key out of her pocket, offered to show 
her clothes to the officer of police, who said that he had no wish to give her 
that trouble. It was, however, in that trunk that Fouche’s important papers 
were deposited. In the meantime the National Guards bad arrived, and af- 
ter they were harangued by Mdile. Ribaud on the merits and services of 
Fouche, and on the insult and injustice with which he had been treated, they 
drove away the gensd’armes who attended ihe officer of police. 

ouche, who afier the return of Napoleon was re-appointed Minister of 
Police, was asked by him whether it was not very desirable to obtain the 
Services of Talleyrand, who was then one of the French Ambassadors: at 
Vienna. “ Certainly,” replied Fouche; and Napoleon then said, “ What do 
you think of sending to him a handsome spuff-box ?” Fouche was aware of 
(he extreme absurdity of endeavoring to bribe a Minister, who was supposed 
to be rapacious, by a present which, as a matter of course, he had received 


on the conclusion of every treaty, observed, if a snufibox were sent to Tal-| 


deyrand, he should open it to see what it contained, ‘“ What do you mean?’ 
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inquired Napoleon. “ It is idle,” replied Fouche, “ to talk of sending to h 
a souff-box. Let an order for two millions of francs be sent to hime an tie 
cne half of the sum be payable on his return to France.” “No,” said Na- 
po'eon, “ that is too expensive, and | shall not think of it.” 

When le goog determined to hold the Assembly of the “ Champ de Mai,” 
he convened his Council of State, and read to them the speech which he in- 
tended to deliver on that occasion. Some of the members expressed their 
entire and le. approbation, and others suggested a few verbal alie- 
rations ; but Fouche, when it came to his turn, said that hedisapproved of it 
both in its form and in its substance, and he then strung together some of the 
common-place phrases with which bis ordinary conversation so much 
abounded, that “truth must be heard,” that “ illusions can no longer prevail,” 
&c. One of the councillors having remarked that a written document would 
be very desirable for the discussion, Fouche produced the speech which he 
had prepared. It stated that the Allied Powers had declared war not against 
France but against Napoleon; that if they were sincere in their professions, 


her own Government, and that he would in that case abdicate the throne ; 
but that if such a guarantee were refused, it would be a proof that they were 
insincere, and that he would then ask permission to place himself at the head 
of the French armies in order to defend the honor of the country. Napoleon 
made no observation; but, calling the councillors to him in succession, and 
whispering a few words to each of them, they rejected the proposal. He 
must have perceived that the allies, who viewed with anxiety and mistrust 
the mighty conflict in which they were about to engage, would have granted 
the guarantee which was required; that he should have been obliged to ab- 
dicate; and that a Republic would have been established in which Fouche 
hoped and expected to acquire more power than he had yet possessed. Na- 
poleon had on a former occasion removed Fouche from office, and reproach- 
ed him with his insatiable ambition, saying, “ You might always have been 
Minister, .but you aspired to be more, and [ will not suffer you to become a 
Cardinal Richelieu.” 

The memoirs which, after Fouche’s death, were published under his name, 
do not appear to be authentic, and the statements contained in them, differ in 
many respects from those which I received from him, but neither the one nor 
the other may have been founded in truth. He read to me occasionally some 
detached passages, which he composed without any reference to chronological 
order, but as the circumstances occurred to his mind, and according to his ori- 
ginal plan, which he communicated to me in a letter. He intended to divide 
his narrative in the following parts :— 

‘La 1, explique la revolution qui a fait passer la France de !’antique mo- 
narchie a ‘a republique ; la 2, celle qui a fait passer la France de la republique 
a |'Empire de Bonaparte ; la 3, celle qui a fait passer la France de cet Empire 
ala Royaute des Bourbons; la 4, partie dira la situation de la France et de 
I’ Europe.” 

In another letter he states :— 

* Je travaille huit heures par jour a mon mempire. Cenx qui croyent que 
ce sont les hommes qui font les revolutions seront etonnes de voir leur origine 
J'ai deja peint le premier tableau des evenemeds d’ou sont sorties nos tempetes 
passees. Le pendant de ce tableau sera un assez gros image d’ou partira la 
foudre qui menace notre avenir.” 

His participation in the atrocities of the revolution inspired horror at Dresden 
where he formed very few acquaintances, and received hardly any visits excep! 
from Count Salmur, a Piedmontois, who had known him at Paris, and from 
General Gaudi, who had been sent by the Prussian Government to neg »tia'e 
with respect to the line of demarcation of the Saxon provinces which were 
ceded, and who had received instructions from Prince Hardenberg to see Fouche 
frequently, and to watch his proceedings. Fouche said to me very often, * J'ai 
une folle envie d’ecrire et il faut que j’aille a campagne ;" and I knew that he 
was not disturbed by many visitors, but | observed to him that he might give di- 
rections not toadmit them He replied, ‘** Ne voyez vous pas que j‘ai une jeune 
femme, et quad je me pousse en force, je la berds d’une autre maniere.” | 
told hom that he might very easily hire one of the country houses which at that 
time of year were unoccupied ; but he said that he should expect the owner to 
remain there during bis residence, and to treat him with the respect and atten- 
tion which were due to him. He seemed to think that even a stranger would 
be too happy to accept the proposal, and to have an Opportunity of ass ciat 
ing with a persoa who, according to his opinion, was “ more illustrious” than any 
king. 

The confidential communications which he received from Paris were address. 
ed to him under another name, and directed to the care of a pastrycook ir that 
part of the town which lies on the other bank of the Elbe. He preserved his 
former habits of ‘ espionnage,” and remarked to me that a person who lived on 
the opposite side of the street sat close to the window, was much occupied in 
writing, was very regular in his habits, &c. He seemed to be amused in watch- 
ing this unknown individual, who was afterwards discovered to be a spy sent by 
the French Government to observe Fouche. 

His ignorance of geography, &c., was really ludicrous. When he heard that 
Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, he inquired on which side of the Cape it lay ; 
and wheo he was told by an Englishman that he was going to Hamburgh to 
embark for England, he asked, Are you not afraid at this time of year of 
making a voyage in the Baltic?” The other replied that he did not embark on 
the Baltic. ‘ No,” said Fouche, after some consideration, * you will go by 
the sea of Denmark.” 

He was extremely delighted when he was informed that Lavalette had effect- 
ed his escape by the good offices of Sir Robert Wilson and two other English 
men, and after making a pompous eulogium on them, he said that, although 
they had been punished by the French Government, they would everywhere be 
respected and honored ; that their conduct must excite general admiration, &c ; 
and after a long course of high-flown compliments, he concluded by an anti 
climax, ‘if they should come here, I will even invite them to dinner.” 

According to a homely expression, ‘* there was no love lost’’ between Fouche 
and Talleyrand. The former said, ** Talleyrane est nul” till after he bas drunk 
a bottle of Madeira; and the latter asked, ** Do you not think that Fouche has 
very much the ait of a country comedian!” Fouche spoke very contemptuously 
of tha late Emperor of Aus'ria, whom he called ‘un cretin.” 

I thought it indiscreet to ask any questions of Fouche on the cruelties of 
which he was represented to have been guilty at Lyons and at Nantes; bot I 
took an opportunity of mentioning to him that a biographical memoir of him 
bad appeared in the German language. It excited, as I expected that it would, 
his curiosity, and he requested wie Lo translate it viva voce, which I accordingly 
did ; and when the sanguinary sceves of Lyons were nvticed, he exclaimed, ° I 
went there to save the inhabitants, all of whom would otherwise have been 
murdered by Cullot d’Herbois. As for Nantes, I never was there.” I remarked 
to him that the memoir referred to letters which were signed both by him aud 
by his colleague, and which had been published in the Moniteur, but he replied 
that it would at that time have been dar.gerous to disavow them. 

He had received from the Prince of the Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand VII., 
during his residence at Valencay, the most servile letters, earnestly entreating 
that Napoleon would confer upon him the high honor of allowing him to be al- 
lied with some relation, however distant, of the I:nperial Family. Fouche said 
that his hand was kissed by the Prince whenever he had occasion to see him ; 
and added, ‘* I washed it afterwards, for he was very dirty.” 

The intelligence which he received from Paris, through private as well as 
through public channels, and the hostility which was shown towards the regi 
cides. of whom he was one, rendered him very apprehensive that his property 
would be confiscateJ, and he spoke to me frequently upon the subject. He ob- 
served that the Charter did not allow confiscation, but added, **ils ne se genent 
pas ;” and he proposed to make a nominal cale of nis property tu me, in order to 
place it beyond the grasp of the French Government. I objected to it on the 

round that it would not be a bona fide transaction; buta day or two afterwards 
Fesalleee from him a note, expressing a wish to see me immediately. Ov going 
to kim, he read to me some papers prepared in technical and legal! phraseology, 
which stated that I had purchased his es‘ates, the annual value of which was, 
I think, 7,000/., and also his house sf Paris, with the furniture that it contained. 
I told him that I had already expressed my disapprobation of the principle on 
which the transaction would proceed ; and I observed to him that the fraud woul. 
be discovered. for the French Government would upon inquiry iearn from the 
English Ambassador at Paris that I was only an eldest son with a very limited 
income, and that it was utterly impossible for me to make such purchases. He 
replied that I might be supposed to have given bonds, for uther securities, which 
were satisfactory to him. I representec to him that the Freoch Ambassador in 
London might by a bill of Chancery compel me to declare upon oath whether I 
had or had not purchased his property ; and if so, with what fundst And he 
answered, *‘ Ces parjures-la ne blessent puint la conscience.” I then said, * You 
have already informed me that one half of your property 1s settled on your chil 
dren, and the easiest way of placing the whole of it in safety would be to settle 
the remainder on Matame la Duchesse.” He exclaimed * Parbleu, vous avez 
plus d’esprit que moi, et je ferai venir mon secretaire sur le champ ” Ao act in 
due form was instantly prepared, and, being registered in Dresden, became the 
subject of general conversation ; but [ considered his communications as con 
fidential, and I said nothing as to the suggestion which I had offered, or as to 
my knowledge of the transaction. hte 

He was also very apprehensive as to his personal safety, and said, “I fear 
that I may be carried off by some gensd’armes, and that no persoo will ever 
hear of me again.” He then asked whether, in the event of his being arres'ed 
he should not request General Gaudi to intercede for him with the Prime Minie- 
ter, Count Einsiedel? I answered that they had no doubt much personal reger’ 
for each other, but that in their respective positions It could not be suppused 





that the former could have any influence with the latter. “ Then,” replied 


they would guarantee to France her independence, and the free choice of 
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Fouche, * I will write to the Ki i 

’ on u whet course he w 

pursue if an order shou'd arrive here for m malig » 7 did so, though he nad 

sou une Busnen Piesipoientiory ; and he rece:ved from Count an 
» Informing him that the King si t at 

came pny og him g would onder any circumstances act as be- 

_ V4 one occasion, when he was more then usually disquieted by the informa- 
von which he had that morning received from Paris, he called cP Se ae af- 
ies mentioning that he was in great danger, and that he wished to go into the’ 

‘ussian dominions, he inquired if I woald accompany him thither? 4 
sented ; and w G | ; og Mate ot es; 

seme. ® we went to Genera! Gaudi, who was 1ot acquainted with the ob- 
i A motives of the inteuded journey, but seemed much astonished when 

ouche abruptly said to him—*: You once told me that h 
ie could a Rie ' at you have an aunt who 

o Silesia; and I should like-to go and live with her.” G I 
Gaudi replied that hi “p nant ir 

‘ a { bis aunt was old and infirm, and not accustomed to company. 

and that she would not like to see a stranger. Fouche then corversed with 
Genera! Gaudi on the choice of a residence, and was with great difficulty dis- 
suaded from going to one of the ceded provinces, the Governor of which enter- 
tained for him the strongest aversion. Afier we had left General Gaudi, I 
asked Fouche when he intended to depart? and he answered “ At twelve o'clock 
to night.”’ I told him that it would have a better appearance if he went by 
daylight ; and I added, “‘ You should prepare a passport for yourself” “ No,” 
replied Fouche, “I intend to travel under your passport.” “ How so?” I ine 
quired. ‘As your valet de chambre,” answered Fouche. I then said that I 
was wi'ling to accompany him in his quality of a French Minister, but that I 
would not convey him under a false character, or smuggle him through ‘the 
country as if he were contraband goods. He was much displeased, and em- 
ployed by turns flattery and abuse; but I remained inflexible; and, as 1 would 
not accompany him in the manner which he proposed, he determined to remain 
at Dresden. 

_At length there appeared in France a law, or edict, which ellowed the regi- 
cides to res de, at their own choice, either in Austria, in Prussia, or in Russia; 
and the Austrian Minister desired Fouche todetermine which of them he would 
prefer. He wished to settle at Berlin, where, as he said, his advice would be 
very useful; but he found upon inquiry that this would not be permitted, and 
Breslau was proposed to him for a residence, which he did not approve, and he 
went into the Austrian dominions— first to Prague, where he lived very ob- 
scurely and with great economy—afterwards, and for a short time, to Linz, on 
the Danube—and then to Trieste, where he died. His widow, who had a life- 
interest in half his property, re-married. His house at Paris was sold to Baron 
Rothschild ; and it was said, but I koow not with what truth, that he bequeath- 
ed his manuscripts to Louis XVIII. 





KISSING—A NEW YEAR'S CUSTOM, 

Mick Mahony, Mrs. Biddy Mahony and Nancy Donahoe were individu- 
ally and collectively charged yesterday before the Recorder, by the watch- 
man, with disturbing the peace. 

Miss Donaho» was a good-looking, round, red-faced, blue-eyed girl. Mrs. 
Mahony was a hard-featured, sharp-nosed lady, with a tongue which seem- 
ed to operate on the principles of perpetual motion; and Mr. Mahony was 
a himorous-looking character, with a leer in his eye and a laugh playing 
about the corners of his mouth, which were well calculated to excite the 
jea'ousy of Mrs, M. when so comely a“ colleen” as Nancy Donahoe was 
in the case. 

The watchman was proceeding to state the charge with loquacious ver- 
bosity, but Mrs. Mahony claimed of the court the right to relate the matter 
herself, alleging thatshe was the injured individual. As she would not be 
silent, the Recorder assented, and she went on, her lord and master, Mick, 
looking imploringly into her eyes in the meantime, and making an appeal to 
her pity in the following words:— 

% Biddy, Biddy, jewel, be aisy, and if ye can’t beaisy, beasaisy as you 
can. 

Biddy heeded not the voice of the charmer, but proceeded. 

‘* Well, ye see on New Year’s night, yer aner, I had a nice little tay party 
at me place; and of coorse, whin the “ kimmeens” [ten equipage]} was re- 
moved, we had a dhropof punch in aner of the night, though sarraha dhrop 
of itdid | take meself, on account of the pledge.” F 

“There’s a gocd one!” said Mick, in “ sotto voce,” turning to Naney 
Donahoe. 

‘‘Mrs. Mahony,” said the Recorder, “ you are too discursive—tvo prolix. 
I only wish you to state the cause of the riot or disturbance.” 

“’m comin’ to the point, yer aner,” returned Biddy. 

“QO, Biddy, acushla,” said Mick, “ye know ’twas allabit of ajoke—a 
New Year’s night frolic.” 

‘* A purty joke it was, ye desavin’ villian!” exclaimed Biddy. “ That’s 
the father of me four childher—to be kissin’ that brazen-faced hussey there 
the instant ye got me back turned—and you purtindin’ to be so jealous of 
be Doolin all the time, that was me mother’s cousin be his father’s side, 
anc 

“ Mrs. Mahony,” said the Recorder, “I cannot sit here and listen to the 
genealogy of your family or the degree of consanguinity that exists be- 
tween you and Tim Doolin. Iagain callon you to come to the cayse of 
the disturbance for which you were all arrested.” 


“ Well, thin,” resumed Mrs. Mahony, “ whin we w itl 
table, as happy as ye plase, cha‘tin’ and talkin’ about ould x hag pe rz 
Harry Whelan, sis he—‘ Harry, avick, lit’s haye a song.’ ' Always contint, 
sis Harry. ‘Whet’llye have, Mrs. Mahoney? sis he to me. ‘Plase yer- 
self, Misther Whelan,’ sis I, ‘and ye plase me ;’ so with that he comminced 
‘Harrah tor O’Connel!, who'll git us Repale !’ Well, he hadn’t well begun 
it whin me bowld Mick sis—‘I beg yer pardin, ginteels,’—jist that a-way 
quite purlitely like—and up he gits and walks out, and out he stays, and sar- 
rah a sign of him there was comin’ in whin the song, which has twinty-one 
varses in it, was incored. Well, yeraner, I begins to smill a rat, and I ups 
and goes to the dure, and there [ hears Mrs. Donahoe, the forwatd minx, — 
though she looksnow as if butther wouldn’t milt in her mouth—singin’ in 
great glee ‘Rory O’More.’ Well, Istales tothe windy—she lives nixt dure 
—and, sure enoagh, whin she cum to the chorus of ‘It’s eight times to-day 
that ye kissed me afore,’ the vagabone does shute the action tothe word, and 
gives her a smackin’‘thorumpogue!’ Well, ‘twas too much for flesh and 
blud to stand, so ot course I gev both of thim what they desarved—I giv thim 
sugar intheir tay!” 

‘“That’s sufficient,” said the Recorder.—‘ What have you to say, Mr 
Mahoney ?” 

Mick smiled amorously, drew his hand over his face, and looked archly 
between his extended fingers at Nancy Donahoe and Mrs. Mahony. He ac- 
knowledzed the soft impeachment of kissing Nancy, but pleaded in extenu- 
ation the privilege of doing so on New Year’s night; and further, that Biddy 
kissed Tim Doolin right “ forninst” his face ! r 

The Recorder viewed the affair in the same hilarious light that Mick Ma- 
hony did, and discharged the parties on paying jail fees. Picayune. 











Tus Guittotine.—Mr. Walsh, in one of his recent Paris letters, thus 
speaks of the Guillotine and its execution. ‘“ Yesterday morning we saw 
what is now rarein Paris—a public execution. The guillotine is the only 
mode. A man named Salmon, between thirty and forty years of age, was 
convicted on the 30th of September of having buichered in the wood of Vin- 
cennes a poor fellow, to get possession of a passport and certificate of char- 
acter. He was prepared for death by a priest, andshowed courage until he 
reached the foot of the scaffold, when he seemed to decline into stupor, and 
was with difficulty pushed up the few steps of the scaffold. This was erect- 
ed onthe Place or square St. Jacques, near the city gate ofthatname, The 
execation took place ateighto’clock. At this early hour the small square 
was densely crowded—about three thousand spectators, of whom women 
and children of the common class composed a large proportion. Silence 
prevailed, without any apparent emotion. The chaplain remained below. 
I may estimate the scaffold or platform at nine feet square, on whichawere 
two men besides the operator, and this gentleman—styled “ executed des 
hautes ceuvres—-wore a decent black suit, without any disguise, head Dare. 
Salmon was first placed, with his feet tied and hands fastened behind his 
back, on an erect board, his face being towards it; the board was then turn- 
ed down, so that the neck should correspond exactly to theslider of the a 
paratus. Ona mere touch it fell instantaneously: the trunk of the culprit 
was shovedat once into a large bux at the side on a level with the platform 
by one of the two attendants; the other seized the bead and deposited it also 
in the box, the lid closing atthe same second. The whole affair did notcon- 
sume more than two minutes. Itis a tradition that the Doctor (Guillotine) 
who invented the machine was a man of humanity, who meantto temper 
capital punishment with the mercy of the greatest possible despatch, simpli- 
city and certitude. This account of him may be believed at the spectacle. 
The halter is barbarous, the old axe and block were often atrocious, In 1807 
and 1808 I witnessed two executions on the Place de Greve, by the guillotine. 
The method has been improved in sume particulars. The Government 
avoids an exhibition in “‘ ordinary” cases.—For this purpose early hours 
and distant sites are preferred. But it still pillories halfa scoreat once, and 
oiten on the Place de Greve, opposite the City Hall.” 


Mr. Tytler, in his interesting account of the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, relates the following ak incident. ‘On removing the dead body, 
and the clothes and mantle which lay beside it, Mary's favourite little dog, 
which had followed his mistress to the scaffold unperceived, was found 
under them. No entreaty could prevail on it to quit the spot ; and it 
lying beside the corpse, and stained in the blood, till forcibly taken away by the 


attendants.” 
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Castellana travelled about with his daughter, her ostensible protector; but it nue ie you will be my sweetest ction ; and i shadows of earth 
was evident to every one she looked upon Arrosari as her guardian angel ; nor 
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believe, that in this 





between 


follow us to another existence, this gleam on the dreary path of a solitary wan- 


- Althoogh I am now « settler in this commonly called wilderness, and as of could any tutelary spirit have been more gentle, more vigilant, more devoted, or | derer, will be the most beloved memory there. 


necessity an industrious husbandman, yet have I seen some varieties of men and) 7 oe. unearth! y passionless in its presiding care than he. 


manners in my day, and have also a right to call myself semewhat of a traveller. 


But deing the severee of romantic individually, I never was fortunate in meet- in its deepest recesses with devotion to her generous friend, I gave up al! idea 

ing with extraordinary adventures personally ; yet I have occasionally observed of ae ding my inferior claims upon her dh sy Troly I sh tet » y fancy 
, ‘ . : ite justifable ; but it is always gratifying to oneself to lay aside a 

As ovr last tale was a merry one, I shall bring out a serious strain to relieve | “*° ot ques Gus , tdi : ye . 

the monotony of mirth, assuring you, from my own intimate knowledge of the ar gg agreeable, but fading whim, with the aim of making a sacrifice to 


traced very curious ircidents in the course of my rambles relative to others. 


circumstances, of the truth of my narrative. 


FE, sys A Ete Hive le os beet ted - br sete etree, toaclose. I was making preparation for departure, when one morning I met 
Wal caeeel of the peciaamsas of tha Tain eneve F couath ts f rare Arrosari hurrying along the Plaza des Armas, and joyfully accosting him said, 
P pera. urseé you ali KDOW | T had believed him at Matanzas, 


there ie generally a pretty fair troupe in that city, superior, perhaps, to any other 


this side of the Atlantic; music of that description being much cherished and time to leave us—we may be fellow passengers.” 


patronised there. Some of these singers were excellent fellows—gentiemanly, 
open-hearted, honorable men; but the prince of song, as well asof all rare and 
noble qualities, was the splendid basso, Lucio Arrosari. I became exceedingly 
attached to him; his quiet good sense, his acknowledged liberality, the scrupu- 
fous regularity of his life, were respected by all admitted to his acquaintance. 


Nor did we less admire his good-natured willingness to entertain us with his}. 14 purpose making the wedding tour ?”” 


magnificent voice, which charmed away many a dull evening, as those who wish 


to sustain a creditable reputation cannot always be rambling about a city in} Fifi meat ; besides, I have realized a small fortune—one equal at least to my 
search of amusement ; and when absent from the sweet communion of home, | qecies, But as you were once a warm admirer of la Teresita, I should like to 
the gayest spirit will sometimes droop with a sense of loneliness, he is @ valua-| jo 446 her under your fostering care, and congratulate you as sposo felice to the 
ble acquisition to our society who can either soothe or banish those melancho-| |...) jittle maiden on earth.” 


ly regrets we have not st fficient philosophy to vanquish of ourlelves. 


I suspected Arrosari was himself tinged with the sadness or ennui he so dex. might hold the first place in some charming woman’s love-dream ; and as we 
terously dispersed from the countenances of others. His reminiscences of his | weil know who has occupied that enviaole situation in hers ever since our first 
native land must bave been peculiarly dear; there was a depth, a fullness of} introduction ’—— 

| 


love in the words he uttered most carelessly of that land’s beautiful language, 


So far all went well. Soon perceiving that the heart of Teresita was filled 


Some months passed over. My period of foreign residence was nearly brought | ¢ 


* Just returned,” he replied, ‘and I am glad to have arrived before you had 
a 


““ What, are you returning to New York!” I asked. 


‘* My father was a respectable merchant of Liverno, whom some unforeseen 


misfortunes of trade had involved far beyond his means, and caused to endanger 
the portion of two orphan nieces, to retrieve the credit he dreaded to lose in 
the little commercial world to which he belonged, Bat ruin was inevitable— 
it could not be retarded ; and to save him from the obloquy which would have 
fallen on his name, one man came forward as his friend, in whom he had con- 
fided, advanced sums to pay his creditors, replaced the fortune of his wards, so 


riminally perilled, and settled a pension on us, sufficient to support my mo- 


ther, and educate myself. This person was of immense wealth, and ancient 
lineage. To inherit and transmit these to posterity, there was but one sickly 
girl, painfully disagreeable in person, weak and distorted in mind as in body. 
His most ardent desire was, that his name, once so illustrious, should not pass 


way from among men. He knew no one, save some worthless adventurer, 


would accept even his riches charged with the incumbrance of this coarse aud 
imbecile ereature as a wife. For all he bad done for us, he required but one 


‘ Yes, to proceed thence to Italy.” ; ) 
‘Tmmediately 1” recompense—I was young, intelligent, well-disposed, and well-born, I was 
to be the sacrifice to expatiate my parent’s concealed misfortunes and dis- 


“ Certainly.” 


‘But why? Are you tired of Cuba, or of us, or have you married la Teresita, | honor. 


“ Neither—an important duty calls me home. I have letters requiring its 
t 


“ Mille grazie, signor mio!” said I, laughing. ‘I tuink it possible I myself 


t 
‘No, no, Campbell—that Ido not willingly believe ; but come to-night to 


t 


“Tt were sad to tel] how many prayers, how many tears, were said, and wept, 


between my poor mother and myself, before my consent was gained to the be- 


rothal. It was done at last—I see those meaningless eyes, I fell that large, 


cold, grasping, clammy hand even now, oh God! as we stood before the priest 
of the sin-offering. 


‘‘My mother had a proviso introduced into the contract, that on Catalina’s 


coming of age (until which time the finale of our nuptials was deferred), she 
might, if so she should choose, in lieu of her poor purchased husband, accept 
the amount of my father’s debt, and release me from the engagement. For 


his 1 have toiled, for this I have studied, for this I have roamed from Jand to 
and, never disdaiping the most trifling chance of accumulating my precious 
ansom: but years have now passed on, the father is yet alive, and the daugh- 


as if they might be an invocation to call up around him forms ineffubly beauti | our last coucert ; you have not seen her for some weeks, and perhaps you may | © 
er has decided ov claiming me as her husband. I go at their commands—l 


ful, or inexpressibly beloved. His remarkably handsome face and person did | ¢ 
not pass vnnoticed among the dark-eyed dames of Cuba: indeed, wherever he 
had wandered, North or South, East or West, he had received, as I well know, 


worth while to be vain of these things, never man had better reason : if he 


for any woman. 


or brand me with dishoner.”’ 


usual accuracy and delicacy of perception. The girl was more absorbed; her 


as he a'terwards remarked, instead of looking to catch his eye, as was my wont 


he saw me gazing at some object concealed from his view by the fluttering of 8} rogari surrounded by his numerous associates of the same profession They 
noble lady’s mantilla. He jested me as we walked home together on my sud-| worg ail regrets, lamentations, congratulations, applause, extravagance, and cla 
den passion, when I described the person who had su fascinated me; but as we| mor He was muca beloved, and they evidently felt in their own way sincerely 
turned @ corner of a dark, narrow street, we both paused spell bound, on hear- enough, the loss they should sustain on his departure. He was ever open- 
= ap ‘ “9 ‘ 

ing that delicious morceau of La Sonnambula, ‘‘ T'« non sai,” breathed forth | handed to the needy, and liberal of his powerful aid to push forward a poor fel- 
with tenderest pathos, and accompanied as if some wandering angel swept his | jow’s bevetit, or fill the anticipated empty benches of a concert room by the 
go'deo harp in unison with the melodious voice of a kindred spirit. magic of his name. 


The apartment from which these sounds issued, was a little elevated above 


the street ; but some blocks of stone lying near the wall served to raise us to| word of praise or sorrow—now and then taking off his spectacles to wipe away 
the massive time-worn balustrade of the balcony, and we there gained a distinct | tne moisture that would gather on them despite the pure, dry breeze that swept 


view of the interior. It was a spacious room, meanly furnished, and faintly | eoolly through the oper gelostas. 
thrown around her, partially covering her embroidered white robe, a veil of de- 


licete lace floating like mist over her braided tresses, an expressivn of patient 


a superb harp, which, like herself, seemed strangely ensuited to the evidences | woe on her young face, more touchiog from its sad humility and resignation, 
leaned on the father's arm, and fondly listening to every tone of the beloved’s 


vuice, seemed huarding wp each casua: glance, each careless word, as relics for 
Arrosari, for a few minutes, listened and looked, after | whispered, ‘* "Tis the | memory tu weep over when hope should be no more. 


lighted by a small silver cresset, hanging before afaded painting of some saint 
or martyr; its sole eccupant. my young enthusiast of the opera, seated before 


of decay and penury around ; and from the instrument her delicate fingers drew 
forth the heavenly harmonies thet blended so ethereally with her dulcet song 


Senorita,” and then lightly springing back to the ground, said quietly, as | 


joined him, in reply to my bursts of admiration, — 
‘« Her performance is very perfect—indeed, I think the finest, the most ex- 


pressive on that difficult instrument I ever heard. Her voice is sweet, but it 


has neither volume or power.” , , es 
Such limited praise did not coincide with my opinion of her merits; but the 


lightly in the scale of Arrosari s judgment. He laughed at my lavish encomiums, 
of course, and we parted in the corridor to our rest, with apparently very differ 
ent thoughts on a very charming subject. 


‘‘ Campbell,’ said the Baseo to me, two or three evenings after our night | shall see you again to-morrow. ‘Teresita, non piangere, cara 
tore, addio. Basilio, buona sera, caro. Figaro will aever assist in turning you 


‘What? what?” I inquired, starting from a sunset dream of the young | out of doors again.” 


view of the Senorita—* Something has happened.” 


beauty, of whom I had never been able to catch a glimpse or learn anything 


since I left her, like a solitary seraph, illumining with her pure and sacred love-| amid cries and groans, deeply felt no doubt, but to quiet people almost ludicrous 
iu their vehemence, | locked my arm in the honored Ba-so’s, and carried him 


‘The Senorita, you know,” he went on, smiling pleasantly at my eager} away fromthe overwhelming affliction of the motley throng, that crowded around 


liness the shadowy gloom of that dreary chamber. 


eyes and half opened mouth; “I have just seen her—she is the daughter of old | t 
Castellana, an excellent musician, and a very good composer, but unfortunate, 
poor «nan, like too many of his kind, and improvident too, when wealth was 
within his grasp.” 

** How did you hear this !—where did you see them?” I inquired. 

“At Monterero’s.” 

“* Dios! what did such a being there?” 

‘Ab, you may well say so?” returned the basso singer. ‘ Foolish child, 


weak old man. She went to offer herself as pupi! to that wild fellow.” 


did you say ‘” 


the girl hopes to gain a subsistence by her talents, as the father is too infirm 


now to earn even what would support him. Montenero, you may be sure, at/ welcome, but svon to say farewell.” 


the first glance, had closed with the old man’s proposal—they were all about 


settling and signing, when I dropped into the Tenore’s lodgings, to return| many delightful hours have passed in your society.” 


some music I had borrowed. Montenero told me the tale, and asked me to be 


witness to the agreement. This was unnecessary, but the Tenore had some | forget us. Poor women stay at home, with but one memory to languish on, 


ulterior view in it, I could discover, by that stealthy glance from under his eye- 


lid. I demurred, on the pretence that, knowing nothing of the senorita’s capa | recollections like pale ghosts, whispering ever, “ here he looked, be spoke, he 
city, [ could not countenance an arrangement which might prove prejudicial to | moved.” 


both parties. There being something dubious in my expressions, the girl looked 
earnestly at me; I ventured to give hera glance of warning. Ah, what ready 


pride, refused to proceed in the matier; saying she had no wish to impose on 


not the entreaties of her father, could alter her determination. In much seem. 
ing displeasure she hastily departed, accompanied by the old man, and not wait- 
ing for Montenero’s wrath to explode on me, I hastened after them—overtook 


“e 


them—soon explained to the father my reasons for interrupting the business, | breathed in my ear wheresoever I go, that is written here amid smouldering 
told him my name, and received a warm invitation to visit them this evening, | ashes ’"—she pressed her hands on her heart lightly—“ but do not wrong him 
and have a fair opportunity of putting the lady's powers to the slight test of| by supposing he ever gave me reason to imagine he loved me. Oh, never, never. 
my skillin these matters. As you are almost ‘i/ Fanatico,’ will you come’| No brother could be more kind, none could be colder in that kindness. | 
My father does not suspect my weakness—not that I am ashamed of it:—av—lI | 

It may readily be conjectured his offer was gladly accepted. We passed aj glory in my adoration—but lest the poor old man should mourn for the desola- 
delicious evening. He listened critically—I euthusiastically. He spoke very | tion of his child, I have hitherto concealed it.” 


I can insure you a welcome.” 


judiciously and favorably of her talents, but finally concluded his calm and dis- 


criminative praises by candidly declaring, he did not believe from the quality | sure he thought of you with the tenderest regard.” 


and compass of her voice, la Teresita could ever rise above mediocrity ; second 


or third donna she might be, but not higher; and as it was scarce worth while | dream of yours, Senor Campbell; but here, I will show you his farewell, read 
to cultivate her voice for the Opera, he advised her to devote herself entirely to | it, 


that art in which she must excel. Asa Harpiste she would stand unrivalled ; 
* Was @ rare and prized accomplishment ; as a teacher she might secure inde- | it 


oy and if she chose to lend her assistance at concerts, just then becom- | Italian ; and as near as I can remember, [ will repeat it. This is no breach of 
ir drape camp she might immediately acquire emolument without the | confidence, for the circumstances have since become well known to those ac- 
isadvantage of engaging in a profession both arduous, uncertain, and danger-| quainted with either party :— 


ous to the young and beautiful aspirant to its honors. 


His hooest and well-judged advice was gratefully received and implicitly | find myself unequal to bear the pain of bidding you personally farewell. Af 

pe ie Teresita gave up her fancy for the stage, but in return, she soon | ter he pion you so pies d ot ieltened oh eae fee from worthy of those 

the felicity of being applauded by the noblest and fairest of the city, for her } precious evidences of affection, it would be worse than folly to dissemble, or 

exquisi'e fantasias, and her accompaniment of Arrosari in some of his imost | pretend that I do not, comprehend your feelings. Why I have nut secured my 

a rg scenas. , own felicity, by uming on your gentle sentiments, you will understand 
ith one or two others they commenced giving « series of concerts for some | from the short 





which announcement had crowded together all the beauty, rank, and fashion 


from comparing my observations with others, unequivocal testimony of the| within some miles of the city. Many a bright eye shone through lustrous tears 
havoc he made among the susceptible hearts of fair ladies. Had he thought it| ashe sang the various arias in which he had so long reigned unrivalled among 
them. Many a fair bosom, instead ef bounding with gaiety as the mirth-inspir- 
were so, it was concealed beneath triple folds of reserve in his secret heart As] ing ‘* Largoal Factotum” poured forth with brilliant rapidity, heavily throbbed, 
an instance of his refined feeling, one morning, on hastily entering his chamber, | sighing in vain regret, that this was to be the last time those superb intouations | | 
I foucd him burning a pile of many-colored and many-scented btllets doux, 1} shouid ever dwell on the Cuban air. I aat in the stage-box and watched la 
was certaia, most of them unopened, Gaily I charged him with his indifference | Teresita intent y. She was pallid, thin, her eyes hollow, but dazzlingly clear. | | 
and want of self-esteem in not preserving these proofs of his achievements | Often, ‘* with head upraised and lips apart,” she would gaze on Arrosari’s flash- 
He turned to me with a look sv lofty, so calmly noble, saying—‘If some poor | ing eye and vividly expressive smile, as with triumphant carelessness, from the 
women are too warm in affection, or too weak in principle, shall I, whom God | couscious certainty of his mastery, one rich note after another would roll forth 
has endowed with a colder heart, or more stern morality, mock at their folly. | in magnificent exuberance, as if he revelied in the rare and exhaustless trea- 
or hold up such pitiable trophies as these to the scorn and ridicule of our un-] sures of his own deep music. Her fingers would wander for moments unheed- 
sparing and ungeneroussex! They are guiltless of error forme. Ihave no love | ing among the chords of her harp, and then catching instantaneous inspiration 
I will not feign what I do not feel. They may revile my cold- | from some surpassing toue of her heart’s idol, she would fling those beauteous 
ness, or despise my pusillanimity, but they can never charge me with falsehood, | hands with impetuous grace across the strings, and draw forth sounds emulous 
of, and scarcely equalied by, his own. Sumetimes his eye would rest on her 

One evening at the opera, I noticed near me an old man and a young girl. | wth wonder and delight—they were mutually entranced and entrancing ; but 
who listened to the pertormance with an intelligent delight, a passionate ab-} with him it quickly passed, when, as] could hear the low whispered ‘* Brava, 
stractedness, very different from even the most ardent admirers of the perform- | brava, cara!” and observe it had deepened the rich flush of excitement upon 
ance. The old man beat time, and marked the cho:cest passages with an un-| her cheek—his wary giance so perceiving, with emphatic coldness he would 
continue, ** Bene, sorella mia !”” while a sudden pallor and contracted brow bore 
soul was entranced; and the enthusiasm of the moment exquisitely illumined | witness to the agony this change of epithet gave to the passionste enthusiast, 
the dark and rich Castilian beauty of her face. Se much was I interested |} whose melody seemed, like the Egyptian statue’s, to be awakened and die away 
my two neighbors, I even forgot Arrosari; and when be glanced towards me, | with the radiant influence of her impassive sovereign. 


ever!” repeated many voices, as he attempted to bid farewell, ‘ We cauno: 
part with you vet ’’—** Our noble Basso "—** Good, good Avrosari !”—** Never 
another like to thee, Lucio !’’—*' Bravo bravo ’’—** Oh, voce s/upenda "—*' voce 
superba’ —* mai, mat, altra cosi bella”’—*‘ mai, mai” —*‘* Caro Lucio, la mano, 
non ci lasciate”’—* ohime addio, addio”—* por sempre, por sempre, Lucio 


beauty which enhanced to me her other graces and accomplishments, weighed | mio.” 


most inaudible. ‘* Farewell, my friends—Rossi, Pantinelli—Gualwueri, addio 
Gentilissima signora, addio. Signorine vezzose, bacio le mani. Castellana, | 


sari, meantime, had sailed, as he intended, to New York ; thence to proceed to 
his final destination. 


nation to call once more oa Senor Castellana. The evening before my departure 
I went to the house ; I was shown to the apartmeat in which [ had first beheld 
Teresita sitting at her harp. I found her there alone, in almost the same posi- | ‘ Come, this 1s worse than ever. 
tion, but no melodious sounds floated frozn her pale, parted lips; no vibrations 
Pupil!” 1 reiterated, ‘can it be possible! It will be destruction. What | trembled from the chords among which her fingers strayed without awaking the 

‘ slumbering harmonies. A gleam of light shone in her large eves as she rose to | 


‘* Patience, my friend, patience—I will tell you. They are wretchedly poor; | meet me. 


never met—no, no—better, far better, disappointed, broken-hearted, blighted as 
anybody with her humble abilities ; and neither the solicitations of Montenero, | I am, to have known him—to have loved him, though weakly, and in vain.” 


hange yoer mind.” 
The concert was given in the Opera House. It was Arrosari’s farewell, 


r 


t 


When the exhibition was concluded I. went behind the scenes, and found Ar. 


Ola Castellana stood nearestto him, affectionately nodding assent to every 


Tne daughter, having a dark satin cloak 


* What, going sv svon, to-night, Arrosari, and to leave us to-morrow for 





** Farewell, farewell, my kind companions,’ 


“Oh, Dio! ohime,” * Aneora, Lucio,” “ altra parola,” *‘ addio, addio,” and 


o see him for the last time. 


‘** An unforeseen circumstance delayed me another week in Havana. Arro- | choking in his throat. ‘‘ He’s been Aere to night. 
y a 


My visits of ceremony and leave-taking were all paid, but I felt a great incli- 





’ replied the Basso, his words al- | anger or any other emotion, was a matter of much doubt ; “d 


go to bow myself to the misery entailed on me by the crimes (for it deserves 
no wilder name) of my unhappy parent. This haunting thought has pursued 
me through every moment of existence ; among smiling and applauding crowds 
—in hoars of friendly communion—in silent, but not unpeopled solitude. 
Yet still there was a ray of hope, that the harvest of my labors might yet re- 


edeem me. That hope is over—the vast and cheerless desert of the future 
ies before me, in its palpable aridity. Judge, then, Teresita, if I depart for 


my own fair Italy with emotions of pleasure. But farewell—! have no rigtt to 


mpose any portion of my burthen upon you. Addio, cara, the sole bright be- 


ing among the loveliest I have seen, ever regretted by Lucio Arrosari.” 


Few words were uttered after this. I pressed my lips to her cold hand, and 


bade ber a last farewell. 


Six months after, one morning, in a reading room, I lifted up a Havana Gs- 


zette. My eye soon caught some words like these— 


“Tt is with exceeding sorrow we are obliged to state, the accomplished Har- 


piste, Senora Teresita Castellana, died yesterdy, of general debility. The fu- 
seral solemnities will take place this evening in the Cathedral of San Aa- 


onio.” Democratic Review. 





A HOUSEBREAKING INCIDENT. 





¥EOM THE ‘‘ QUOD CORRESPONDENCE’ OF THE “ KNICKERBOCKER.” 





Ina dark room into whic: even in the day-time the light struggled in such 


scanty streams that a kind of twilight was the nearest approach that it ever 
made to broad day, but which was now only lighted by a single candle, that 
flared and dripped in the currents of air, as they eddied and whirled about, seek- 
ing an escape, sat Tim Craig and hiscomrade Bill Jones. They were sitting 
cheek-by-jow! on two wooden benches in front of a fire, which ihey from time 


to time nourished with sticks from @ heap of wood on the hearih. The fire 


however would not bura, but kept smouldering and smoking, now and then 
springing up into a fitful blaze, which threw a spectral air over the room, peo- 
pling its dim recesses with ali sorts of fantasuc forms, and then expired, leaving 


it more gloomy thanever. The appearance of the men, their subdved, whis- 
pering voices and startled louks, showed that at that particular time they were 
vot altogether in 3 frame of mind to resist the gloomy influence of the place. 


The dark, lonely room, with its large shadowy corvers and gaping seams, through 


which the wind sighed and wailed, and the pattering of the rain as it swept 
heavily against the side of the house and on the roof, all tended to add to the 
melancholy and sombre tone of their feelings. Bull drew bis bench to the 
fire, looked suspiciously about him, and then, as if half ashamed of having done 
80, said :— 

“It’s ah—!l of anight! [ don't know how it is, but I’m not in trim to- 
night. Blow me, if the sight of that old fellow don’t make one’s blood cold. 
I can't get warm; and this bloody fire keeps sputtering and smoking as if to 
spite one.” 

Tim Craig, to whom this remark was addressed, turned and looked him stea- 


dily in the face without speaking ; and then his eyes wandered about the room, 
as if he were fearful of being watched or overheard, in what he was going 


to say. 
** Bill,” said he in @ low voice, his thin lips quivering; but whether from 
dif I know 


which way to leap! Exock pulisoxe way and Rust another. Either of them 





could send us to kingdom come. Uga! how cold it is! Something comes 
Almaviva, Dot- | Cver me to-vight—I can’t tell what. J don’t half like the job. Bull,” conti- 


oued he after a pause, drawing nearer his comrade and lowering his voice, * I’m 
haunted to night. You know that fellow, the man uptown, the cariman——” 
He hesitated, and leaned his mouth close to the ear of the other, while in the 
dim light bis face seemed ghastly ; ‘ the—man, last year a 

Jones looked at him significantly ; and then drew his finger across his throat. 
** Do you mean that fellow?” 

“Yes,” replied Craig in a husky tone, and scarcely able to articulate, for the 
Three times I’ve caught 
him looking over my shoulder! Gop! There he is again! Light! light! 
light!’ shouted he, springing up; ‘* make the fire buro, 1 say—make it burn ! 
Heap on wood! heap iton! Do amythimg—but keep nim off!” 

‘“Why, Tim, you seem to be took bad,” exclaimed his companion, at the 





same time getting on his knees, and setting assiduously to work to blow the fire. 


We've got to work to-night ; aud it wont do 


to go into your fantastics.” 


He psused in his remarks to apply his breath to the fire, and with such suc- 


cess, that in a few minutes a bright blaze was dancing upthe chimney, lighting 
the whole room, ard dispelling at once that shadowy appearance which its great 


‘* Welcome,” she said, ‘Senor Campbell, welcome. Perhaps I must say | size and dilapidated staie had tended to give it. 





‘*Tt is bat too true, Senora. [I come to take leave, and thank you for the 


** So all go,” she returned, * all go away, and sigh when they part, and then 


‘I grieve to hear you speak in this manner, my dear lady.”’ 


‘: There now, that’s as comfortable a fire as you can want; and arter all, 


what you was just talking of was all fancy,” said he, resuming his seat. 
_‘* Dead men stay where you put ’em.” 


Craig had been pacing foriously up and down the room, as if to outwalk 


seme demon that would keep at his side ; but he stopped short, and going up to 
clinging to the resting-place of their buried affections—our best companions, | his comrade, placed his hand on his shoulder and said: ‘‘ Bill Jones, that’s a lie! 


Whoever says so, lies! Dead men don't stay where you put ’em. I’ve had 


that man walking with me for hours together. I’ve had him at the same table 
with me when I ate; I've had him in bed with me—ay, all night long; and to- 


“ Ah, it willdo me goud to talk to you, Lucio loved you so much, and I care night he’s been here with his face almost touching mine. Blast him! if I could 
wits those women have! She instantly drew back, and with an air of offended | for nothing but what his regard has followed. I will not say that [ wish we had | but get him by the throat I'd throtile him.” 


‘Come, come, Tom, none of this,” said Jones, with more gentleness than 


| his appearance indicated. “I’m sorry for you; you must fee! bad enough, or 


“But I thought Arrosari was attached to you, Senora.” you wouldn’t goon sv. I’ve know’d you since we were boys together; and I 
“‘ Ah !"'——she breathed a long, deep sigh, as if wrung with intense pain, | kmow it’s nota little matter that works you up, like you are now. Come, sit 











that name—that name, which is before me wheresvever I gaze, thet is | down.” 
of his. ‘* Don’t give in so, my old feller. Don’t you know, when we were boys, 


how we al! looked vp to you; and although I could have doubled yon up with 
my big limbs, yet you slways had the mastery over me. Ha! ba! Tim, don’t 





“ But you may be mistaken,” I said soothingly, “he may yet return. Iam 


He led him to a seat, and kneeling at his feet, took his hand in both 


vou remember the old schoo!master, toot Hallo! what now?” 
Craig leaned his head upon Jones’ shoulder and sobbed aloud. ‘ Don’t talk 


of those days, Bill; it'll drive me mad. On! if I was a,boy again! But no, 
no; I'ma fool,” exclaimed he, springing up, apparently swallowing his emo- 
| tion at once fierce gulp, and in an instant becoming as hardened as ever. “Am 
I crazy to-night, or what ails me, that I've become as white livered as a girl ! 


“Ah, it is well,” she replied, with a faint, despairing smile, ‘‘ it is a good Where’s the grog! Give us a sup; and we'll see what’s to be done.” 


aud then you will see how much I have to expect.” 


She handed me a letter, which she drew from the folds of her dress. I read | now to business. 


‘There, now you talk right,” said Jones, putting his hand in his coat-pocket 


and drawing out a smail bottle, cased in leather; ‘ that’il wake you up; and 


You havn’t told me what’s to bedid, and who you'll go with, 


over several times, as I could not make out the meaning at once, it being in| Grosket, or Rust.” 





* Rost,” said Craig, abruptly ; ‘he’s our man. He can bleed ; Enoch can’t. 


He never fails in what he wants to do; Enoch does ; but they are both devils 
incarnate. I’d rather fight against ten other men than either of them; but ra- 


‘I promised to see you once again before my departure, cara Teresita, but I | ther against Enoch than Mike Rust.” 





* Well, what is it? He told you all about it. I couldn't hear what he 


said.” 


‘* He's been on the prowl for two days: God knows what he’s arter; but be 


wait us to break in 8 house and steal a girl.” 


“ The profligate willain!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, with an air of great horror ; 


faithful nacsative I send you. Read it, Teresita cara, and | “T'll tell hie father of him !” 
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“Ive only a childs” % ee oar ms 
Qh! that alters the case,” said Mr. Jones; “then I'l tell his wife.— 
9? s 
bes “4 are to go to the house, get the girl at all hazards, rob the house if we 
choose, and bring her here. What he wants of her, who she is, is more than I 
know. ‘You are to get her, and ask no questions,’ tha.’s what he said.” 

« Who's in the house ?” 

“' Quiy an old man and a woman,” 

“ The man !—is he used op, or what !” 

“« He’sa bull-dog,” was the taconic reply. 

‘© We'll want them then,” said Jones, pointing to acloset which was partly 
open, showing several pairs of pistols ona shelf. 

“J suppose 80. Bring ‘em out and look at the locks ; not the flint-locks—it’s 
a wet night; get the others. We must have no trifling.” 

Joves wade no ether reply than to take out a pair of pistols, which he carried 
to the light, and examined their locks. 

« Are they loaded?” inquired Craig. 

Jones nodded : ** Two bullets in each! 
fight or ron ef 

«You had better die than fail.’ He said that,” replied Craig, in a low tone ; 
and wneo | saw his look [ thought sotoo. D——n him! I’m afraid of him. 
i'l] be no baby-work if they discover us.” 

The other robber made no reply, but continued to examine the pistols, care- 
fully rubbing the barrels to remove any trace of rust, and working the hammers 
backward and forward; after which he put two fresh caps on the cones. “ All 
right! I’m ready as sooc as it’s time. When do you go?” 

“Not tillan hour aiter midnight. Thai’s the time when folks sleep sound- 
est. You could cut a man’s throat then without waking him. Don’t let the 
fire get down,” said he, turning an apprehensive eye toward the fire-place. ‘‘ It’s 
cold, end we’ve three hours to be here yct.” 

Jovues, with the seme good-natured alacrity which he had before displayed, 
threw several sticks on the fire, and then turning to his comrade, said— 

‘Suppose we rattle the dice till midnight ?”’ 

Craig shook his head. 

“What say you to the paste-board ?”’ 

‘No cards for me,”’ replied the other, seating himself and leaning his 
cheeks between his hands, with his elbows on his knees, and his eyes fas- 
tened on the fire. “I want to be on the move. God! How I wish it was 
time! This cursed room is enough to suffocate one. Curse me, but it smells 
of coflins and dead men, and is as cold as a church-vault. it goes to a fellow’s 
very bones.” 

There was something so unusual in the mood of his comrade, that Jones at 
last started up and said— ’ 

‘Blast me, Tim, but you must stop this. You're making me as wild and 
frightend as yourself. Talk of your beaks, and courts, and prisons, and bullets, 
and pistols, as much as you like ; but d nit, leave your dead men, and cof: 
fins, and vaults, and all them ere to themselves, wili you! Curse me, if you 
ain’« enough to make a sneak of any man. So just stop, will you? If you 
can’t talk of something better, don’t talk at all.”’ 

Craig took him at his word ; and drawing his bench closer to the fire, main- 
tained his position, without moving or speaking for more than an hour. 


Jones, in the meanwhile, for want of employment, again examiae d the pis- 
tols ; drew out the loads, and reloaded them; then going to the closet, he 
brought out two very dangerous-looking knives, and after trying the points on 
his finger, proceeded to orl them. This over, he betook himself to whistling, 
at the same time keeping time to his music by drumming his heel heavily on 


This, however, could not iast forever ; and finally, wrapping a heavy 
full length in front of the 
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Suppose they twig us 1—are we to 





the floor. 
coat around his shoulders, he stretched himself at 
fre, and was soon sound asleep. 

Not so his companion. In silence, without stirring, and scarcely breathing, 
yet wide awake, with ears alive to every sound, and distorting every sigh of 
the wind into the voice of 8 human being, he sat with white lips and a shaking 
hand until the faint chime of a clock, which reached him even above the noise 
of the storm, told him that the hour was come. 

“ Wake up!” said he, touching Jones with his foot. ‘It’s time to be off.” 

Jones, with instinctive quickuess, obeyed the call by springing to his feet, 
apparently as wide awake as if he had not closed his eyes during the night. 

“All right!’ said he, looking hastily about the room. ‘‘ Hey! but what’s 


all this noise *” : 

“ [c's a horrible night ; all hell seems abroad,” said Craig. ‘ But come.; get 
ready, and let’s be off,” Cr 

“ Will we want any of them?” asked Jones, pointing +o an upper shelf in 
the closet, on which was lying a number of uncouth looking instruments, the 
nature of which was best known to themselves. 

“Take the small crow; we may want that, but nothing more.” 

“The bag too?” inquired Bill. | as ; 

“No; it’s a girl we've to steal; d n it, [ wish it wasn’t. 

While he was speaking behad thrust his arms into a shaggy great-coat, and 
was tying a thick woollen wrapper over his mouth, so that the last remark was 
nearly lost in it. He then put on an oil-skia cap, not unlike what Is called by 
sailors a “ sou'-wester,” and stood watching the proceedings of his comrade, 
which were by no means as expeditious as his own; for that gentleman pro- 
ceeded very leisurely to encase his feet in a pair of thick woollen stockings, end 
a pair of shoes more capable of resisting the wet than those which he theo 
wore. After this, he put an oil-cloth jacket over his other one, and surmounted 
be whole by a coat similar to that worn by Craig. 

‘‘One would suppose you was a baby, from your tenderness to yourself,” 
said Craig impatiently. ‘“* You ain’t sugar, are you ? Do you expect the rain 
» melt yout” : 

“I'm a sweet fellow, I know that,” replied the otber, carefully botioning his 
coat to the chin. ‘*} may be sugar for all [ know, shouldn't be eurprised if } 
was. I've been told so afore this; let me tell you that, my old feller. You 
ain’t in kidney to night. Take another pull at little Job,” said be, handing 
rim the bottle, “* aad we'll be off.” 

Whatever Craig’s contempt of the rain might be, it did not seem to extend 
to other liquids ; tor he took the bottle, and applying tt to his lips, did not re- 
raove it until the bottom of it waa not a little inclined toward the ceiling ; per- 
haps ils elewation might even have increased, had vot Jones reminded |.im that 

being late at night, the vesse! could not be replenished, and that there was a 
“small child” to be helped after him, who bated above all things sacking at 
the neck of a dry bottle. ; rate 

Craig permitted the bot:le to be taken from hie band, and stood with his eyes 
fred on the Aoor in deep thought ; nor did he arouse himeelf vatil Jones took 


bim by the arm, and said— 

“Come on; all's ready.”’ 

Craig started at the words. 

“ I’ve got 'em.” 

“And the crow-bar ?” 

“All suug here,” said Jones, touching the pocket of his great coat. 

‘Good! Follow me.” Craig strode across the room aod went out. 

It was edread(ul night. The rain spouted furiously from the water-con- 
ductors, and sped boiling and fosming through the streets. The wind, too, 
caught it up as it fell, and swept it in long sheets through the streete; and as 
ibe two men battled their way along, it seemed actually to hiss around them, 
ke the long lash of a whip. The tempest had a rare frolic that night, end 
rebt mertily did it how! over the house-vops, and through the varrow streets ; 
and fast and furiously did the water bubbie and voil, as 1 dashed on like mad 
to the deep river, to take refuge in ber bosom from its tormentor the burri- 


care. 

Not a thing was stirring ; not a beast. Not a man, except the two felone. 
A right glorious night it was for rapive and midnight murder. The house-dog 
had slunk in his straw, and the watchman was dozing away, under some shed, 
or stoop, or in some dark door-way. There was nothing to stand in the way 
of (hese enterprising men, save the fierce storm, and what cared they for thas! 
i. was the very nigh: for them. If it came to blows, or if a life was to be ta- 
ken, the death-cry would be lust in the howling of the wind; it was the night 
of all nights for them; and so thought Craig and his comrade, as they toiled 
along, with their heads bent down to keep the rain out of their faces. 

“Ts it far?” at last inquired Jones ; “ we've come a mile. 

‘Half a mile more,” replied Craig ; and that was all that passed between 


‘Lem, until they stood in front of Harson’s house. 
* This is it,” said Craig. hag ' b 
He lified the latch of the gate opening into the door yare, pat SRE 

the house. 


Where are we to begin?” inquired Jones. ‘ 7 aad 
Craig pointed to a small window on & level with, or rather sunk somewha 


below, the surface of the ground, with a kind of area around it. ‘* There; 
there are iron gratings, but they are set in the wood, which is all rotten. 
Quick ! try them with the crow-bar; they'll give.” | 
Jones, with an alacrity and adroitness which showed a long experience in 
such matters, afver feeling his way to the place, acd passing his hand over the 
bars to discover theit exact situation, inserted bis crowbar between the stone 
work and the wood, and at the very firet application forced the whole out. 
A wooden shutter which opened from within, being merely secured by a wood- 
en button, gave way before a strong pressure of his hand, and left the entrance 
@pen. 
. Go in quick !—don’t keep a fellow in the rain all night,” said Craig, ina 
sLarp whisper. “It’s only three feet to the floor. Get iu, will you v 
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“The pistols and the glim?”’ 
















* Shut ap! Cuss ye!” exclaimed Jones, savagely ; 


way.” ad aT 

As he spoke, he inserted his feet, and gradually let himself down until 
~ touched the floor. In a moment Craig was at his side, and closed the 
shutter, 

* Now, quick ! a light!’ whispered he. In another minute, the dark Jan. 
tern was lighted, and Craig, taking it up end throwing back the slide, turned 
it carefully around the place. It was a cellar, filled with empty barrels and 
boxes; and seemed to be a sort of receptacle for rubbish of all descriptions, 
At one end was a doc: leading to the upper part of the house. I[t was partly 
open. Without a word, Craig went to it and ascended the stairs, which were 
shut off from the kitchen by arother door. 

Craig opened this, and crossed the room with a quick yet stealthy step, but 
with the air of one perfectly familiar withthe precincts. Passing through the 
entry, he went into Harson’s sitting-room ; from there into the outer room, 
communicating with the street. 

** We’ll open the street door, Bill,” said he, ‘‘ in case we have to bolt quick. 
There,” said he, as be drew back two bolts, and turned the key, don’t forget the 
road. Leave allthe doors open. That'll do. We'll get the girl first, and then 
we'll see what’s to be done. First door at the head of the stairs. Quiet, 
quiet ; there’s a dog in the next reom.” 

Stealing up the stairs, they opened the door, and the full light of the lamp 
fell in the child’s room. They could hear her low, regular breathing as she 
slept. Craig handed the light to his companion. 

“I'll take her,” whispered he. “ Bring the light so that Ican see. There, 
that will do.” He bent over her. As he did so, he accidentally stirred the 
bed-clothes, and the child opened her eyes; and before he could prevent it, a 
single wild cry escaped her as she caught sight of the wild faces which were 
bending over her. 

‘Christ ! how she yelps!” exclaimed Craig, in a fierce whisper. He clap- 
ped his hand over her mouth. ‘“ By G—d! there goes the dog too! we must 
be off. My chicken,” said he, in a low tone, ‘if you understand plain Eng- 
lish, you know what I mean when I say if you whisper loud enough to wake a 
cat, you'll get a bullet through your head. Hist! Buil, was that a door creak - 
ing? I can’t hear for the d—d dog!” Both stopped and listened. 

‘Tt was only the door below,” said Jones. ‘* Quick! quick !” 

Craig caught the child out of bed, wrapped a blanket about her to stifle her 
cries, in case she should make any, and moved to the door. 

“ Turn the light on the door; I can’t see. There, that will no. 
it’s open, and the game’s ours,” 

* Not quite !’’ said a stern voice ; and the next instant Craig received a blow 
from a fist which sent him reeling back into the room. 

‘* Watch! watch! murder! thieves!" bellowed Harson from without, while 
from tie din, at least forty pag-dogs seemed to be barking in all paris of the 
entry. 

‘Shoot him! shoot him down !” shouted Craig, springing tothe door. ‘ By 
G—d ! the door’s shut, and he’s holding it from the outside!” exclaimed he, 
pulling it with all hisforce. ‘ He’s as strong asa bull. Quick! shoot through 
the panel! He must stand behind the knob. Fire!” 

Instead of obeying him, Bill Jones seized the child. 
low,” said he; “shut up, or I’il dash this girl’s brains out. 


ine !”’ 


This appeal was heard, and operated on Harson; but in a different manner 
from what they expected, for he relaxed his hold of the door so suddenly, that 
Craig fell backward, and bursting into the room, with a single blow prostrated 
the burglar, who was bending over the child, and dashed the light to the 
ground. His advantage was only momentary; for in a moment Craig flung 
himself upon him. Bat the old man’s blood wasup. In his young days he 
bad been a powerful wrestler; and even now the robber found him no easy 
conquest, for he said, in a husky tone: “ This won’t do, Bill. Drop the gir! 
and come here. This blasied old fool will keep us all night.” 

Irstead of obeying him, Jones stole to the head of the stairs and listened 
In an instant he sprang back. 

‘We must be off, Tim! Some one is coming. Quick! 
man,”’ 

But there were two to that bargain; for Harson had heard the words as wel! 
as the robber, and he held him with a grip like a vice, 

“ Let go your hold and we'll be off,”’ said Craig, ina husky voice. 

‘Never! You shall taste what you are so ready to give !’’ said Harson, 
fiercely. 

* Bill, there’s no time to lose !” exclaimed Craig, in a stern tone. ‘ Shoot 
him, and have done with it! There, row; I’ll hold him.” 

The report of a pistol followed ; but as it did so, a deep groan came from 
Craig. ‘* You've done for me, Bill. The old fellow dodged. Run! run!— 
my rope’s out.’ 

* Can't I help you, Tim?” exclaimed Jones. 

“No, no; go! Get off; I'll not blow on you.” 

Thus adjured, the robber paused no longer. But escape was now no easy 
matter; for at the door he was saluted by a loud voice : 

“ Hallo! Harry; is this you?” 

‘* No, no, athief! Grab him, Frank!” 

The next instant Jones was in the grip of a powerful man, but he was a giant 
himself, and desperate. He flung himself with all his force upon his adversary, 
and both went to the floor together; Jones’ hand on the other's throat. 

There is something fearful in the grapple of a desperate man, even when feebie 
in frame; and in the case of Jones, who knew that every thing depended on his 
efforts, and whose fierce spirit was backed by muscles of tron, the conflict was 
one of such fury that the very walls of the old house shook. From step to 
step, from the landing to the hall, they fought; tugging and Cearing at each 
other like two dogs, while Harry Harson, in vain hung about them, the dark- 
ness and the rapidity of their motiwns preventing bim from distinguishing friend 
from foe. 

« By G—d! he's an ox for strength,” at laat said Prank; “if you'd do any 
thing, Harry, go to the door and sing out for the watch. I'll bold him.” 

Jt might be that in order to utter these words the Doctor relaxed his grip, or 
it might be that the knowledge of the increased risk that he would run gave 
additional strength to the robber, for he made a single desperate effort, tore him- 
self from the iron grasp that beld him down, rose to his knee, and str:king the 
Doctor a blow in the face that for a moment bewildered him, sprang to bis feet, 
dashed Harson from the door, bounded across the room between the ba!! and 
the street door, and darted into the sireet at full speed. 

«“ D—n me, Harry, he’s off!" seid the Doctor, assuming a sitting posture on 
the floor. ‘ He deserves to escepe, for he fought like adevwil for it. D—o 
him, be’s a brave fellow! There's no use in chasing him, I suppose ; you and 
[ aint cut out for running. If that laat crack lad hit me on the nose, it would 
have smashed it. Come, let's see after the other fellow ; perhaps he's playing 
possum, aod may be off. If you don’t stop the barking of that d—d dog of 
yours, I'll kill him.” Groping their way back to the upper floar, from which 
they caught sight of Spite, rapidly retreating as they advanced, they found the 
house-keeper standing in the room which they had just left, arrayed in a par- 
ticularly iarge white nigot-gown and wearing a particularly bigh cap, wih a 
particularly herce white ribbon on the top of it, and bearimg in her band a cim 
rush-light. 

“Quick ! Martha; more lights, and some brandy!" said Harson, pushing 
past her. ‘ Thank God! you're not burt, Annie! Come, Doctor, this pocr 
devil is human,” said he, pointing to Craig, who lay on the floor apparently 
dead. ‘* Look to him; he breathes. I hear him.” 

It needed no second appeal ; for before he had finished, the Doctor bad turned 


‘tet me iaxe my own 


Now then, 


“ Hark ye, old fel- 
If I don’t, d—m 


Let loose the 


the robber ever, opened his vest, and displayed a wcund in his breast. He 
thrust his finger in it, and chen looking up at Harry, shook his head. 

“ He's acase; must go!” 

“ Poor fellow! God only knows what may have driven him to this. Lelp 


me to put him on the bed,” . 
Taking him in their arms, they placed him on the bed; and there they sat 
and watched him until the dawn of day. The bright sunshine came cheerily in 
at the window ; the storm had passed, and the sky looked clear and blue, as if 
it had never been unruffled. And at that hour, and in that room, with the 
golden sunbeams streaming in, lay Tim Craig, his head pressed heavily back 
upon the pillow, bound round with a cloth dabbled in blood. His face was 
blackened and bruised, and his shirt and the bed-clothes stained with blood. His 
breath was short and heavy, and at times, gasping ; his mouth half cpen, and 
his dull eye fixed with a heavy leaden stare at the ceiling. His race was nearly 
run. He seemed utterly unconscious of the presence of any one, un'il the door 
opened, and Harson, who had gone out, came in. 

He went to the bed, and leaned over the burgiar. As he did so, his shadow 
falling across the man’s face, attracted his attention, and he turned his heavy 
eye, and asked, in a husky voice: 

* Will I got What does he say *” 

Harsoz shook his head. ‘It’s almost over with you, my poor fellow; God 
help you!” 

The man turned his head away and looked at the wall. , 

* Do you anderstand me *” said Harson, anxiously bending over him. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the man in the same mumbling tone; “‘ yes, I'm come 
for; my time’s up. I was a strong man yesterday; and now! now : 
It's very strange ! very strange!” He mattered a few inarticulate words, and 
then resumed his old position, :ooking at the wail, with no sound escaping him 
except the low panting of his breath. Suddenly he said, in a loud tone: 

. “J's all very strange here.” He pointed tohishead. ‘‘ Were you ever at 
seat Yes; well, well—did you ever see a ship toss ard swing to and fro—to 
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gyman,” said he, ina low tone; “He'll be here presently. You must 
vor to chase away these thoughts ; they are only dreams.” 
_ Craig's thin tips contracted into a smile which was horrible, as without mov- 
ing his eyes from their fixed pusition, he whispered: ** No, no; he won't do it 
—he’ll not do it. No; I won't blow on yon, Bill. Ha! how hot that bullet 
was! Liftmeup! He'ethere! Yes, lift me up, so that I may be above. 
him; up! up! Ha! ha! that'll do. Bill, do you recollect the old sebool- 
master? There! Up! up!” , 
Harson put his arm under him, and raised him. As he did so, Craig's head 
fell against ms shoulder, dabolmg it with blood. The next instant he stretehed « 
himself out at full length, gave a shudder; a long rattling breath fo!lowed; end 
he fell back on the pillow—dead. 
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. Cross Timsers, October 23, 1843: 
Alarming Pantomime; Its consequences; The result; Hunt for a Bear; 

Incidents ; Gettung up a tree ; Keeping a promise 

In my last I wrote particuiarly about scarcity of food, and the singular mane« 
ner we kept from starving. We might have Seen encamped two weeks at the 
** Cross Timbers,” and thus faring badly, when, one night as we lay grow 
round the camp fire, thinking of our distant frieuds, and the comforts of civilized 
life, Tar-pot-wan-ja, who, as is usual with him, sat resting his chin on his knees, 
and thinking of nothing ; suddenly threw up his head, leered round with his eyes, 
and distending his nostrils like the ends of two speaking trumpets, snufled up 
the cold air, and uttering @ most significant ugh! Now it so happened that no- 
body was at the fire but fellows from the settlements, as green as myself; and 
knowing something was wrong, I, by signs, asked him what was the matter? 
Par-pot. replied, with a most agreeable smile, by going through the mowons of | 
shooting a rifle, cutéing his own throat, and then pulling off something, wh ch we 
presumed to be a scalp. ‘* It is all up with us,” was the general exclamation, 
particularly as our Indian friend shut up his eyes and seemed to resigo himself 
to his fate. The effect of all this on “ Mat” was truly awful; his bar fairly 
crawled about his head, while mine rose like the quills on the fretful porcupine. 
‘Good by, Woeful,”’ said Mat to me, without winking, for bis hair just at that 
moment had retreated tu the back of his head, and drawn the skin on his fore- 
head so tight he could not. 

‘*Good by ; I ain’t used to scalping, and I expect it will strixe in and kill 
me; it is worse acclimating than yellow fever ; ain’t it Woeful?”’ 

| acknowledged the impeachment, and told him I had been killed so often in 
fun. since I had been out in the “ Far West,” that I thought to have it done seri- 
ously would be quite a relief. 

; | —. said ‘* Mat,” philosophizing, ‘that people have lived after being 
scalped. 

“They do that thing in Texas,” I replied, for I recollected of hearing such 
cases nthat country; ** And if we live through it,” I suggested, ** we will 
have our bumps mapped off, and labelled, and make a fortune by illustrating the 
science of phrenology.”’ 

‘I think,” said Mat, moralizing, * scalping is nothing; it is merely the knife 
of the savage, anticipating for a few days, the scythe of time.” 

‘That is all,” I groaned, putting my hands on the top of my head. 

** Quien sirve nos libre, San Carios,”’ shouted Don Desparato to his borse. 

‘ Toem’s my sentiments,” said Mat, musing. ‘* That was a cruel allusion to 
S%. Charles just at this time, Woeful, wasn’t it ?’’ he continued, as if his feel- 
ings were wandering back to temporal things. 

<a is just the time to call on the Saints, when you expect to be scalped,” 
sal ° 

‘** Well,” said Mat, in desperation, ‘I don’t know any, but St. Charles, and 
St. Lonis, and I have called on them so often they have got used to it.” 

While this conversation was going on, Tar-pot-wan-ja had stealthily and In- 
dian-like left us, gun in hand, and when our expectations of the coming foray 
were at the highest pitch, we heard Sir William's yager, “ Old Jefferys,” and 
immediately a shout from Tar-pot., and a second and third discherge of fire 
arms. A long, low groan, and a struggle among the bushes followed, and every 
thing was silent ;. preseatly in came our faithful Indian dragging a dead body, 
and throwing it down beside the fire, we heard him sharpen iis knife on his gun 
barrel. Mat and I opened our eyes at the same time to see the scalp taken, 
when, lo and behold, a half grown bear cub, lay before us, and the mysterious 
signs of Tar-pot., that alarmed us so, merely alluded to his smelling the scent 
of a bear, and the shooting it, cutting its throat and skinning it. As the truth 
flashed upon our minds, Mat andI breathed as simultaneously as the paff of a 
double engine. 

‘Did you ever, Woeful,” said Mat, *‘ see a man before that could voluntarily 
move his hair about his head as I can?” 

Or make it stand up as I can?” [ suggested. 

‘* We showed great presence of mind, Woeful, didn't we t” said Mat, looking 
very comical. 

‘** Certainly,” said 1; © we would have been killed if the Indians bad really 
come, as digaifiedly as the Reman Senators.” 

The following morning we breakfasted upun bear meat; and as the ahimal 
was small, “Mat’s’’ share and mine, lay between a small piece of the neck, and 
two paws; we took them and ate away yoraciously, Mat tearing the meat be- 
tween his teeth, as they do flax through ahatchel. I ns nuated that the meat 
was tough; Mat acquiesced, suddenly stopping, his eye lit up in fine phrenzy, 
aad twinkled with humor, when be uttered the following impressively : 

“* Woeful, its a piece of grizzly bear.” 

“{ think it is, as the French say, a “fore paw,” holding up my particular 
piece. 

Hereupon we both lay dowa on the prairie and laughed and kicked out 
heels into the earth, unul we raised a dust like a herd of running buffaloes, 

After owr oreakfast, an old hunter suggested that whenever there was @ 
young bear killed, a cub or two more, and the old one were about ; and it was 
suggested that we set out in pursuit of them, ‘o the great edification of Tar- 
pot, who had been anxious to be at the work at the early dawn of day. The 
sun shone out beautifully, and a more merry party than we were, never buckled 
a horse-hair girth. Guns were loaded with care, and, unlike guod bear-hunt- 
ers, we started off with a shout. We had no dogs, and depended entirely up- 
on the ‘*signs.”” Tar-pot and the old hunters would see marks aod tracks, 
where I could see nothing ; however, we came on the bears—an old one with 
one cub ;—they were hidden away in the hollow of a pine tree ; a-smokgwass 
soon raised and applied to the hole, and as we had smooth groard,"Sir Wil-* 
liam said the bear must not be murdered, but run down. Very soon theold ® 
bear broke out, and rushing past us with a growl, set off at a killing pece. 
We all followed her in the rear, shouting and yelling ; she was very fat and 
entrenching herself in a small skirt of wood, backed up against a large tree, » 
and squared off as if for a boxing match, in the most scientific manner. We 
all dismounted, hitched our horses, and determined to make the best fight we 
could without powder and ball. It would be impossible to describe the feats 
af valor and agility that followed; but the bear, in the contest, got the worst 
of it, and got wounded, and then got desperate, and pitched into us regardless 
of denger or death, Now Mat and I were uncoasciously merely looking On, 
and standing some distance from the thick fight, when the iofuriaied animal, 
with a hog-like wugh, broke after us. ‘Take to a tree,” shouted a dozen 
voices, as we broke for some stunted pines, up which we sprang, and climbed 
into the branches in an instant. Here we clung with a hug for dear life, shut- 
ting our eyes to the danger about us. An hour might have thus passed, which . 
seemed a. age, when | heard Mat say ‘* Woeful, what am escape ; suppose 
these pines had not been at hand to have got iato!’’ I opened my eyes, and 
discovered Mat. within a few yards of me, and both of us with our toes within 
an inch of the ground—the young pines had insensibly bent towards the earth 
by our weight. I[t was a most ridiculous figure we cut, and both of us pro- 
mised never to say anything about it. P. O. F. 
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A neat JoKE AND DeLicate CompLiment.—Among the alumni presentat | 
the preliminary meeting at the Williams College commencement, were Gov. 
Morton and the Rev. Moses Curtis, chaplain of the state prison. Judge 
Norris, the president of the meeting, pleasantly remarked that Mr. Curtis « 
was the only graduate of the college who had ever been in the State prison, 
and he proposed to him toapply perseaally to the governor, then on the stage, 
for an unconditional pardon. Mr. Curtis did so, and his excellency prom, 
replied,—‘ Your request cannot be granted sir, ‘“‘ unless you alter your con- — 
duct.” Thougha clergyman of the old fashioned school, Mr. Crrtis has 
been a most faithful and judicious spiritual adviser of the unfortunate crea- 
tures who have forso many years came under his pastoral charge, and he 
will have to‘ alter his conduct’ very much to render his removal fromoffice - 


desirable. Boston Post. 
Q. What are the most difficult roots to extract from the ground ? 
A. The Cube root. ‘ 


Grapuic.—The Plattesville Badger says of Galena, Illinois “The town” 
is built in an amphitheatre of hills; and at ficst view appears like a flock of « 
houses coming down the hills to water.” 




























TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


Tue expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy fecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subscribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
berrassments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the goed cause who yet 
stand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelled by 
peer necessity—he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 

@ new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the “ Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sui generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American hewspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoied almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifold interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
limited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
* saltpetre won't save it.’’ Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know. 
ing full well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 
and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 
son of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Turf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do it. Andto enable his present sub- 
scribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
ones the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year’s subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 
he may select, of the annexed 

PORTRAITS, SUPERSLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 
From Original Paintings. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 





BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 
it is allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the * Spirit of the Times ” was 
commenced, in 1831, the price of Blood Stock has advanced beyond al] precedent—great 
numbers of gentlemen throughout the Union have been encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
Jously to watch over theirinterests. The punctual dissemination of Sporting Intelli- 


‘paper, the following’ stock, belonging to the estate of the late Janes Jack- 
| son, Esq , of Florence, Ala., was sold at auction in New Orleans on the 5th 
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jnstant :-— 
No. I. B. c. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Stockholder—Mr. Allain ............ $210 
2. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight—T. Ansley............. 125 


3. B. c. by imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Refugee—Dr. Mercer ........... 160 
4. Ch. c. by Imp Glencoe, out of Taglioni—Dr. Mercer ..... easececess 250 
5 Wh.c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Exotic—M. Keily.................--- 310 
6. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Equity—Dr Mercer............ 310 
7: Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess—J. Turnbull .............. 1030 
8. Ch. f. by Imp. Giencoe, out of Imp. Pickle—Mr. Fields ............. 850 
9. Ch, f. by Imp Glencoe, out of Nancy Elliott—T. Ansley............ 140 
10. B. f. by Imp. Glericoe out of Extant—F. C. Heffington, ............ 195 
11. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Myrtle—Dr Mercer............ 380 
12. Ch. f. by Imp. Glencve, dam by Imp. Leviathan—W.P. Greer ...... 210 
13. Br f. by Imp. Leviathan, out ot ine. Florestine—M.Gernon....... 235 
14. Br. g. by Imp. Consol, dam by Imp. Filho da Puta—H. Hopkins..... 200 





Avert Boat Crivus.—Annuat Batit.—The second Annual Ball of the 
Alert Boat Club will be given on Monday evening, the 29th of January, at 
Tammany Hall; the advertisement will be found on another page to-day, to 
which we invite the attention of our readers. We view the exercise of Row- 
ing as highly invigorating and strengthening, and, when restrained within its 
proper limits, an exercise well deserving of encouragement. We know not any 
better means of keeping up the true esprit de corps in these exercises, than by 
the Annual Festivity of a Ball en costume, and we doubt not that this of The 
Alert Club will do honor to the Association. 

Turf Anecdote.—Mr. A. had entered a horse of little reputation, against one 
of Mr. B’s of considerable celebrity. In size, Mr. A. exhibited a great contrast 
to Mr, B.—the first being a small slender man, while B. was of some circum- 
ference of frame. After a very fine race, which was won by A., he rushed to 
his competitor, clasped, or attempted to clasp him in his arms, and exultingly 
said to him—“ if you want a horse to beat Fashion, there he is!”—poiuting to 
bis victorious colt. No frenzy of a poetic imagination ever soared beyond this! ! 





THE LATE NEW ORLEANS RACES. 
By a report in another column it will be seen that the first meeting of the 
‘Louisiana Association’”—wvpon the plan of the South Carolina Jockey Club 
at Charleston—has gone off with signal eclat. If the Association would but 
adopt a proper scale of weights, or rather would date the age of the contend- 
ing horses from THE lst oF JaNuaRy instead of the 1st of May, their regula- 
tions and arrangements would seem to be as near perfection as possible. No 
ove regrets the pertinacity with which a majority of the members of the New 
Orleans Clubs adhere to the present rule more than ourselves. We have seen 
most of the horses which have distinguished themselves there sirce 1836, and 
are familiar with their blood, their families, and their performances ; consequent 
ly we cheerfully accord to them all the merit and fame which their extraordi- 
nary exhibitions of speed and stamina command. But a majority of the Turf, 
men of the country take a totally different view of the matter; they regard the 
rule by which horses are allowed to carry one year's less weight than they should 
do as an absurdi'y, and do not accord to them the half of the reputation they 
are really and fairly entitled to. When the announcement is made of an “ Ex- 
traordinary Race at New Orleans” it merely provokes a derisive smile. They 
simply regard the winners as fair performers, but not in the least remarkable ; 
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: : “6 ’ ; or a , ° ° 8 H ; 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to *‘ keep the thing a going "—and unless there they urge that Virginia and Kentucky geese are swans in New Orleans, owing 


knowledged authority for the blood and perf fH — : . ; 
oF ee nee cre roe a has Oe throwing off from ten to fourteen pounds weight. 


If the horses at 


dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breede nd Turfmen : 
, in mes . ain “" New Orleans can make such wonderful time, why, they ask, were they unable 


ean interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 
to do so before, o ver other courses ? 
going on throughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value of ; 1 
same weights t hat our horses carry ! 


Why are they not obliged to take up the 
Is it not an admission that they cannot 


Blood Stock be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary beat the time our horses make carrying equal weights ? 


hacks and roadsters. 
UG A New Votume of the “ Spirit of the Times ’’—the Fourteenth—wiil be com 


menced on the 2d day of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 


tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe for it, that upon forwarding their names, the 


Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, the paper also, while 
their subscriptions wil! date from the 2d of March—the date of the New Volume. 


Dec. 30, 1843. 
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On its in Sporting Circles. 
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Dr. Irvine, the gifted editor of the Charleston ‘‘ Rambler,” introduces to 


While Turfmen in other States are willing to concede to horses running at 
New Orleans the advantages of “spring board courses’’ and the four pounds 
extra carried by horses in Georgia, South Carolina, New Jersey, and New York, 
they insist that horses should take their age from the lst of January. Very 
many of the prominent Southwestern Turfmen and several distinguished offi- 
cers and members of the New Orleans Clubs are strenuous for the adoption of 
such a rule, knowing full well that the performances of their horses are not 
fairly appreciated. During the past season we have conversed with a great 
number of them on this subject, and are assured that if the present majority in 
the N. O. Clubs were made to feel the injustice which they impose upon the 
horses running there they would immediately rescind the obnoxious iule which 
now obtains, fixing the lst of May as the date from which horses take their 


hie readers the cerd placed at the head of this column, in the following 


terms :— 

The Spirit of the Times —We solicit attention to the following call upon 
the friends of the Turf throughout the country, by the editor of the * Spirit of 
the Times.” 
favorable to this popular journal. It is acknowledged by all who peruse it, to 
be conducted with great spirit and ability, and to be i:dispensable to the inte- 
rests of all, who either breed or train horses, or are in any way connected with 
or interested in the sports of the turf. As it willafford us great pleasure to 
be instrumental in accomplishing the object of the editor, so far as our section 


is un or us at the present day, to express an oOpini : 
It is unnecessary f P y P eae to be ‘‘ the beet ever run in America !"’ 
but 86 lbs. 


age. 
yr attention was called to this matter by the caption of the report of the 
Three mile Race won by Gallwey, in 5:564—5:49—5:404, which is claimed 
The winner, now 4 yrs. old, carried 
Blue Dick, a 5 yr. old, and with 110 ibs. on his back, beat Sarah 
Washington with ease in 5:42—5:39}, aad distanced the field in another race a 
fortnight previous, with 114 lbs. on his back, in 5:44—5.33}! ‘In the race be. 
tween Wonder, Argyle, Master Henry and others at Baltimore, in 1839, Ar- 


’ beg | t to our sporting friends ia Carolina, . . 
of country is conceined, we beg leave ta say Weg AY a tapas gyle, a slight horse, nine years old, with 124 |be. up, won the 2d beat in 5:40 


that we volumterily constitute ourself an agent for the “Spirit of the Times” in 
thie matter, and are prepared to receive and remit the name of any who may 
be disposed to become subscribers to thie interesting and valuable work. 


We esteem this Aatiering sotice the more highly as it was penned by ore 
who bas contributed in an emn:nt cegree to enrich the Sporting Litera- 
ture of the country. Moreover his kind offer is something more than a mere 
exhibition of courtesy ; he means what he says, and we shall be greatly disar- 
pointed if the interest he has manifested in the good cause does cot teil upon 
his Carolina friends. Who will go and do likewise ! 


Kendalt Course, Baltimore. —We are desired to state that the Siake adver- 


tised in thie paper has filled aa follows :— 
1. Col. Francis Thompson & F. Green name the Own Sister to Register. 


&. T. R. S. Boyce names b. f. Own Sister to O-See. 
3. Peyton R Johnson names b.c. by Imp. Cetus, out of Imp. My Lady (Passenger's 


dam) by Comus. 
4. Youn Gooding names b. f. Kate Coy, by Critic, out of Nancy Bond. 


This is expected to be a very interesting race ; Kate Coy won the two year 
o!d Stake last Fall over thie course ; and Messrs. Boyce and THompson have 
made an inside stake of $200 on their colts, both having entire confidence in 


their stock. — 
Sweepstakes al Lexington.—Two fine stakes have beer. opened to come off 


next Fall over the Association Course. One is for all ages, four mile heats, 
$1000 each subscription, half forfeit. The second stake is confined to 3 yr. 
olds; the distance is omitted in the programme, but it is probably two mile 
heals; subscription $300, with $100 ft. The Ist stake closes on the 1st of 
April next; the 2d on the 20:h of May. We are aseured that the four mile 
stake will obtain an unusual number of subscribers. The liberal purses to be 
offered here and in Louisville will command the attendance of stables from a 
distance. A liberal four mile purse is to be given at Lexington to be run for on 
Saturday, the last day of the meeting, so that horses can run in both races. 


Mary Jones, a chesnut mare, well known on the South Western Turf in 1835 
—38. She was described as by Imp. Barefoot out of an Eclipse mare, and was 
said to bave been bred by Maj. W. Jones, of Cold Spring Harbour, L.I A 
friend residing in Alabama, her present owner, desires her pedigree. Will 
any ove furnish it to us. 





The Hurdle Race is said to be fixed for the 25th instant, but we are fearful it 
will fall through. Thethree gentlemen jockies, however, have horses iu train- 
ing. We should not be surprised to see a foot of snow on the course ! 


Trotting: Stallion Wanted.—A gentleman in Baltimore, writes as follows :— 
* Will you be kind enough (o enquire, through the columns of the “ Spirit,” 
if there is @ trotting eta lion (one proved to get good trotters, or one from the 
right family, eey one of Abdallah’s colts) that could be sent here the coming 
season! - It is thought that a good horse of this kind might make a profitable 
season here, as there i¢@ great demand for stock of this description.” 





after putting Wonder up to 5:47} the Ist heat; Masier Henry won the 3d in 
5:56. Omega, a 5 yr. old mare, with 111 Ibs. up, beat Clarion in 5:48—5:43— 
5:47. Red Bill, a 4 yr. old, with 100 Ibs. up, beat Blacknose in 5:40—5:48 — 
5:49. Sally Walker at 5 yrs. old, carrying 107 lbe., over the heavy Broad 
Rock Course, Virginie, in 1827, beat the famous Ariel in 5:44—5:42. Now 
does any one believe that Gallwey could have beaten all the borses named 
above, carrying appropriate weight for sge! He isno donbi a prodigious fine 
colt, and has made a most extraordinary rece; we heartily congratulate his 
high-spirited owners and bis namesake upon it, but they must not imagine that 
others will entertain the same opinion of his powers which we dv. Turfmen in 
other States ‘ will not be convinced though one arose from the dead” ‘hat the 
borses in New Orleans can make better time than is made in the West or the 
North, provided they will take up equal weights. 





THE FASHION RACK COURSE. 
Port Hupsen, Louisiana, Dec. 27, 1843. 

To the Ediior of the “ Spirit of the Times :'—I[ have just come in from the 
‘‘ Fashion” Race Course, and as [ have never seen a place before that seemed 
in every particular to have been designed by nature for a race track, [ shall en- 
deavor, through your valuable paper, to let the gentlemen of the Turf know 
of the propriety of stopping at the Fashion, on their way from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and other States westward, to the New Orleans races, of 
training on the finest Course, [ think, in the United States. 

I have advised the proprietor \o so arrange the races at the Fashion as io 
have them come off about (wo weeks before the races in New Orleans, so as to 
make it convenient for stables to stop and run. It wil! be great economy for 
those stables above to train at that place, if for no other purpose than for the 
New Orleans Races. As every one will see at once the advantage of such an 
arrangement, [ forego any further remark, and will try to give, as well as [ can, 
an account of this place. It is situated one hundred and forty miles above 
New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, five miles east of Port Hudson (on 
the Mississippi River) where the roads leading from Baton Rouge to Bayou 
Sara crosses the road leading from Port Hudson to Clinton, in a beautiful roll- 
ing prairie, and is laid off ir, an oblong form ; the stretches are five hundred 
aud forty yards, and the turns three hundred and forty, and surrounded on three 
sides by a beautiful low growth of timber. At the starting post (or Judges’ 
stand) which is on the west stretch, stands a clump of large-bodied, though 
‘ow and wide-spreading oaks, which in the spring and summer give a shade 
which covers over one half of the width of the field, which is only 220 yards 
across from one stretch to the other, which field is covered with a grass pecu- 
liar to that place—the Plains. 

Should the proprietor offer handsome purses and add to Lis improvements 
more stables (which he certainly will) I think the letters a-b-/-e will soon be 
added to the name of the Course. O. K. 
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“THE ALBANY PONSY” vs. “ THE NEW YORK PET.” 
New York, Jan. 17th, 1844, 
Mr. Editor.—I am no critic ; and neither do I consider myself s combina 


judge of the popular and manly game of Billiards. But as I was a spectator 
during the course of this day, of a very interesting match of the four bail car- 
rom game of Billiards, best five in nine of Fifty up. | thought it would not be 
uninteresting to some of your numerous readers to hear the result of the match 
and a description of the players. ' 
It came off at No. 3 Park Row, on a table kept by Mr. A. Barker (and of 


are daily practicing thereon, the gentlemanly proprietor takes great pains to 
make it satisfactory to all who visithim. The match was played by the cele- 
brated proficients in the game, Hyam, the * Albany Poney” and Anprew the 
“ New York Pet.” Hyam is a small, close built man, about forty pects old, 
very close in his observation of the progress of tue game, with a steady de- 
termined nerve calculated for any emergency in the game. Andrew, on the 
contrary, Is quite young, not over twenty, of middling size, rather loosely built, 
with rather a swaggering careless way, and liable to a little nervous excitement 
but which fault, I think he may yet overcome by a little more experience. j 


The match was for $100, which was won by Hyam, winning five out of seven 
games, Andrew giving bim five points in each game. Considerable interest 
was displayed during the progress of the match, there being a large collection 
of sporting gentlemen present ; though there was very litle outside betting 
still you could judge from various manceuvres that many of them were not 
merely idle spectators. The knowing ones however, were very shy; they made 
but few bets and those very smal! 

I presume these two players are ready to match any two men living, and for 
an unlimited sum, provided they will come to this city to play. T. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM *‘D. P.” 
What should be done to revive che Turf in the Atlantic States ? 
WasHINGTON City, January, 9th 1844. 
Dear Sir.—It is now time for you to agitate the public mind upon the sub- 
ject of the ensuing racing season. The first preparatory “shake” should 
be made on the Island. Experience must have satisfied you long ago that 
racing on the seaboard can only prosper, generally, when,the people of your 
own great Emporium are fully “ia the lead.” For several seasons past the 
sport on Long Island has been exceedingly depressed, and but for the excite- 
ment of the Boston and Fashion affair, the fire would have been all smoke, 
{ cannot see any reason why racing should remain ina depressed state in 
the Atlantic States—emphatically tue race horse region. We have wealth 
and blood enough, beyond all question. Racing, too, has the good will of 
the Public. It can, with good management, be made to pay all round. The 
present depression, then, results from no inherent evil—it is the effect of one 
or more errors that can be seen floating, as it were, on the very surface of 
the system. 

I may be entirely wrong, but it seems to me that racing can never prose 
per with us any longer than it continues a PuBiic aTrrRacTion. Have the peo- 
ple ever failed to attend a race course when there was a reasonable prospect 
of sport worth seeing? Take our own course for the purpose of an illus- 
tration. When celebrated horses have met here the attendance was over- 
whelming. When Decatur and Fanny Wyatt had their match the concourse 
of spectators came fully up to the atmost desire ‘of the proprietor, Even to 
see Boston gallop over a few scampering button-tails, every body has attend- 
ed from the President of the United States down to myself. Tosee Blue 
Dick run away from Pryor, with Craig tugging at his head every stride, 
more people have attended than would have gone to witness any other exhibi- 
tion, whatever. When Fashion was here in October, and with no other pros- 
pect than a gallop, there was “a cloud of witnesses.” Had Blue Dick been 
entered against her, with two days notice of the fact, the proprietor would 
have made money than would be required to make three men happy. 
So itis clear that sport will pay. Even now, Mr. Holmead could make 
more money than he has use for if Fashion could be engaged to appear here 
in May to run against the choice of any horse in Maryland or Virginia for 
a pursecf $1,000, without entrance or discount, and a further purse of $250 
for the losing nag. [tis as plain as the figure 8, that this arrangement would 
help aur the parties engaged in it, but it would be easier to beat Fashion than 
to accomplish any such project. And why? Because of the miserable 
jealousies which are ever keeping up cross-fires amidst antagonist interests. 
No such enterprize is now contemplated, but, if there were, “ heaven and 
earth” would be moved against it! What is still further surprising, all this 
opposition would be commenced and consummated by “ the friends of the 
Turf”!! What strife there would be among gentlemen proprietors—how 
loud would be the uproar of sectiona jealcusies. 
friend of mine shouting mostearnestly that the water and climate of Wash- 
ington would be the death of Fashion, and that we have net the necessary 
accommodations for such an event, that populous cities can alone secure the 
required facilities in all such cases, 

However, get up “a circumstance” forthe Union, before it be too latem 
let there be a liitle thunder, any how, somewhere! 

Jam not informed of the number and strength of the stables that are to. 
(rain hereabouts this season. Register, I fear is “ an undone coon”— Pryor 
never won but one race, I believe, and it is hardly worth while to hood and 
blanket him any more, so far as I can see. Col. Tompson and his party can 
bring out some three year,old rousers, and upon them he must now rely; 
Maj. Doswext is said to have a splendid black colt, by Margrave, who is like« 
ly to be atroublesome customer among the stakes which are now filling up. 
Col. Jounson has nothing of any account left of the old concern except Blue 
Dick. Cassandra will hardly ever ‘come again,” but it is likely Arthur 
Taylor may try her once more. The Colonel will, doubtless, pick up 
‘‘sumething” tocomplete a travelling stable. {should like to har that John 
Blunt had gone to Long Island, and that Fashion’s dam would be sent to 
Margrave, or Boston. If her owner doni “keep an eye to business” Bon- 
nets o’ Blue wil! have but little to do with Fashions, hereafter. 

Lsee the scuffle still continues on paper for supremacy between the “ For- 
eigners and the Domestics.” Enough hasbeen said, Faturity will unwind 
“that ball,” certain. Public opinion has, thus faz, run all one way, but 
private prejudice will stumble on a spell longer ia a fruitless effort to over- 
take and misdirect it. It is unaccountable tome how any body can serious- 
ly question the fact that a palpable and most decided improvement has been 
produced in our stock by means of the recent crosses with Imported stallions. 
Instead of continuing this most unprofitable discussion, how much better it 
would be for those pleasant writers to enrich the columns of the “ Spirit” 
with letters upon other subjects, which would serve to extend its circulation 
and excite the spirit of racing by urging schemes and enterprises for its per- 
manent advancement. 

conclude by reminding our proprietor that he ought to accompany every 


long session of Congress with some DRAWING sporting perpetration of the 


extra order. D. P. 





—Time was when the innermost garment of a lady was 
called a smock; and for centuries after Shakspeare the word suggested no in- 
delicate ideas to those who looked unmoved at the naked figures of Titian. 
The world became more and more refined; smock was inserted in the Index 
Expurgatorivs, and the word shift took its place. What could possibly be 
more pure and uasuggestive—a shift! a change—that is all. A change of 
linen! In time it was found that even this simpie and diffused generality be- 
came offensive. Purity itself, however, could suggest nothing more inoffensive 
than a change of linen, a shift. Basbfulness (which 1s not always mo 'es y) 
was inexorable, and in despair we resorted to France; the werd chemise was 
adopted, and I now see wri ten up in the ehops & still farther refinement, che- 
mises d’homme,”—can we go further? A chariable lady visiting @ child's 
school asked a young sempstress if the work she was employed on was & che- 


: ved. * is is a he-mise ; that there girl makes 
miso! Tho gist replied, “ No, my indy, oe 28 aie Ilaminated Magazine. 


Progress of Delicacy 








the she-miees.”’ 
{ 


which there is none better). As it is the general resort of “‘ The Fancy” who 


I can almost hear one dear. 
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rit te Tp he 
oe Gee TT SY Qotitey, Pio. an 6th, 1844.’ 
Dear Sir,—* What glorious weather this would be for a week in the woods,” 
said 1, Con pe Cuasse, some two weeks ago, as standing in the midst of a 
group of half a dozen stauoch hunters, we discussed the merits of various horses 
and dogs, while the smoke of our cigars almost threw a cloud between ua and 
the bright sunlight in which we were basking. ‘ Glorious indeed, but too good to 
lest.” “A crow, a crow,” cried several of the party, ‘*Corvas shall be his 
name if the hunt comes off.” “ Weil, come off it shall, if I can get one to 
join me, though I hope ta have you all. Musquitoes have mosied, ticks travel- 
led, and red bugs retired, so » will have none of those smal! nuisances to de- 
tract from our enjoyment.” After some further discussion, all agreed to join. 
“ This 1s Saturday, we will start Monday morning at daylight ; come over and 
breakfast with me; in the meantime, send me all the good dogs you have; al- 
most all the dogs are gone, Sounder, Cola, Hoyle, it makes me sad to think of 
them ; but the puppies are fit to enter, and they will do justice to their ances- 
ery.” 
oy e night before the start all was ready ; the hunting waggon packed with 
a variety of sundries, all having referevce, however, to the vilendum et eden- 
dum, for man and horse, atcamp. The dogs sent in from various quarters 
were secured in out-houses; they would have been on dangerons ground iu 


the kennel. 
FIRST DAY. 


The next morning, punctual as all true hunters are (or should be) the party 
met. 

“Try those bitters, gentlemen, I need not recommend them, when I tell 
you they were concocted by our old friend * the Mayor’—ani then to breakfast.” 
Not long did we loiter over the table ; al! were too anxious to get into the 
saddle. 

“* Anderson, do you know the old mill on Flat Creek, about a mile below 
our last camp?” 

‘Dar, whar massa Phil kill the old buck last time?” 

‘Yes; push ahead with the waggon and have camp ready by the time we 
get there, and take care of my gun, forI must play whipper-in to our wild 
dogs.” 

‘‘ Yes, massa.” 

“You are all ready, I believe, gentlemen ; you, Jim and Cesar turn out the 
dogs, but leave them coupled.” 

Toot-too, toat-too, toot too, toc-too-teo-toot ! who-whoop! good dogs! How 
delightedly they dash up. There’s Music, and Tiger, the only old dog left ; 
bat look at young Sounder, the very picture of the old dog, the best hound that 
ever trailed a deer, and his brother Hawk, and Bran, and Ring, and Sweet- 
lips ; there’s Blueman too, and Rattler,and all the rest—who-whoop! how they 
will make the old woods ring! Fora while it was hard work to keep them 
back, ceupled though they were,but after a few of the most riotous had felt my 
whip, all went quiet. Our hunting ground was to be on Flat Creek and its 
thousand heads, and in the Fork of the creek and the Appalachicola. We had 
some twenty miles to ride, and though we rode slowly on account of the dogs: 
the time passed pleasantly away ; every one was in high spirits, the fine bracing 
air, the bright streams of sunshine, flowing through the forest glades, the anti- 
cipations of sport, conspired to make all joyous and gay ; all went as merry asa 
marriage bell. Now and then, toward the close of our ride, the laugh aad the jest 
were interrupted by a dash to break off the dogs from some fresh trails that crossed 
our path. We reached our camp about noon. Anderson had distinguished him- 
se)f; sundry rough boards had been manufactured into horse-troughs, tables and 
benches. Hams, tongues, chickens, and biscuit, flanked by some mysterious 
looking stone-jugs and bottles, were spread out before us. Heartily did we 
draw around our (literally) boards, and heartily did we eat, aye, and drink too, 
forthe matter of that, Mr. Brown. Meanwhile the horses were fed, and some 
)f the most tired dogs uncoupled. A drive was to be made as soon aa horses 
and dogs were rested. We were reclining on our buffalo hides, and while 
sinoking our “* post-prandial Habanos” discussed the plan of operations. ‘* We 
must tie up half the dogs, so as to have a fresh pack for each day; this evening 
we will huat Tiger—Halloo! where is he? Rattler too?” ‘Several of the 
éogs followed Anderson to the spring,” remarked A. At this moment a borst 
was heard in the direction of the Spring. ‘* Look to the dogs,” sang out P. 
‘they will be off while coupled and get tangled in the thick!” After a scam- 
per, we succeeded in getting ho'd of all the coupled dogs, except one pair; 
these with al! the uncoupled ones, had joined tte cry ; we hastily secured those 
we had stopped, and then, “‘ to him” was the word. “ Hark! there are two deer 
up, the dogs have€divided ; one cry is going straight away ; the other is bearing 
down the creek.” ‘ This dividing ridge” said [, as we mounted, ‘‘ runs nearly 
to the mouth; I'll head the deer if it crosses below; some of you crows the 
creek and the rest watch these heads in case it turns back.” 


My horse sprang with me, as if he knew it wasa case of need. Arun of 
about a mile, and | had reached the extreme point of the ridge. I stopped to 
listen ; the dogs are coming straight to me ; the deer will cross at this hollow ; 

' the cry bas stopped for a second; a grand burst, and the cry, receding. 
sells me the deer bas tacked short, and is going at the creek again. I[t bas 
winded me, or heard my horse's feet. [ was determined it should not cross the 
ridge, except at the heads, which I knew was guarded. Again my horse wae 
at speed ; as | approached the heads, I held up. The cry was a little in ad 
vacce of me, but still in the creek swamp ; I saw the bushes shake at the near- 
est head, about two hundred yards from me, and out sprang @ fine doe ; it paused 
a moment, and then dashed to cross the ridge. ‘ Sucely there must be some 
one there,"’ thought I, as I resisted the impulse to attempt to cut it off. As an 
echo to my thoagbt, came 4he report of a gun; the deer fell—rose again— 
made a few bounds and fell, to rise no more, for the knife of the hunter was in 
her throat. She was very fat—‘‘ right blue,” as C. remarked. The dogs came 
up, and among them the two that had gone off coupled : the chain had broken, 
probably by running against a tree, and each brought in a piece. The mort was 
sounded, and we all returned to camp. Nothing was known of the other cry, 
they bad to deal with an old buck ; he had struck a bee line, and kept it—they 
did not retura till late at night. “ [ donot like the looks of those clouds in the 
south-west,” said Corvus, determined to earn his name; “ we'll be soaked up 
to-night by a shower-bath.” ** That may be very pleasant for a summer's mern- 
ing, but not quite the thing fora December night ; so let's have up a shelter,” 
ssid Cor-de-Chasse. “ You, Anderson, go to work and collect lightwuod, and 
pile it near that fallen oak, but first get the painted canvass out of the wagons.” 
Two poles, with a fork at the top, were cut and set in the ground some ten feet 
apart, another pole laid across these in tue forks; other poles reached the 
ground, at about nine feet from the uprights, and were secured in their places by 
strings; on these the canvass was stretched. Our buffalo hides, spread on the 
thick grass, made a suft bed. ‘‘ Now we can laugh at the sturm,” said A. ‘* No 
laughiag matter,” growled Corvus, “if some of those d——d tall pines blow 
down upon us.” 

By the time our preparations were completed night came on, and dark and 
scowling it was. The wind at first soughed through the pines almost mourn- 
fully ; after a while it began to blow in fitful gusts, bringing with it a siow driz- 
zling rain; occasionally this would increase into e heavy fall, aud we would 
lay (he flattering unction to our souls that this wou'd be the cleering up shower. 
Tt will not clear up to-night, nor to-morrow either,’’ said Corvus. “ [ demand 
the head of Corvus,” cried A., quoting from Sue. “ With our tight shelter 
over us, and the bright fire crackling and blezing in front of us,” said L., “ we 
are es well off as the sailor, who had inscribed on his-tombstone, ‘here I lie 
soug as a bug in arog.’ “ We are rather,” rejoined P., “like the other sai- 
lor, who improved on that epitaph— here I lie snugger than that other b——r.’” 
‘Io such a night as this,’ remarked Cor de Chasse, after a pause, during which 
ur cigars bad visibly diminished in longitude, “the Indians, which a year 
#0 occupied this part of the country, and made it such dangerove hunting - 











“ Where is that!” asked A. ‘+ About twenty miles from. here, due south ; it 
is a beautiful sheet of water, clear as chrystal, about a mile in length, with 
the smoothest, rodnded banks I ever saw, forming a perfect crescent. The 
Indians say that in stormy nights the spirit horsemen may be seen carcering amid 
the waves. No Indian will fish in its waters, or huvt on its banks; they believe 
that any attempt to do either results in injury to the offender.” “I was there 
about two years ago,” said Corvus, * and tried to shoot some ducks; I pulled 
trigger, and the next moment found myself on my back. I knew the legend, 
and at first was almost ready to believe that the spirits had asserted their rights. 
On exammation, however, I found that both barrels of my gun had exploded, 
the left-hand lock baving been jarred off oy the discharge of the first barrel.” 

In pleasent chat the evening bours passed eway one by one. We rolled vur- 
selves in our blankets, and ewjoyed slumbers as sound as if we had been ie- 
posing on cutches of down, beveath a pal sce roof. 

NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION RACES, 
LOUISIANA COURSE. 

We are indebted to the editors of the * Picayune” for the following graphic 
report of the first meeting of the “ Louisiana Association,” onthe beautiful 
course formerly owned by Mr. Garrison. Tne meeting opened uader very 
favorable auspices, the superintendant, Mr. Tuomas E. Legere, having most 
admirably carried out the views of the Association. The ‘ Picayune’ states 
that ‘the weather was in every respect propitious, the course in very fine or- 
der, and the attendance altogether respectable, being much more numerous than 
we recollect before to have seen at a race for a purse at mile heats. There 
were Ladies, too, upon the course, and we were glad to see Col. Wu. R. Joun 
son, of Virginia, upon the ground, entering with characteristic zest into the 
sports of the day :"— 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3, 1844—Association Purse $100, ent. $20 added, free for all ages. 
N.B Bya Rule of the Louisiana Jockey Clubs, horses take their age FROM THE FIRST 
OF MAY instead of the first of January. {I 3 yr olds carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 
118—7 and upwards, 124)ps., with an allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile 
heats. 

Duncan F. Kenner's ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jordan, dam by Shak- 
SPORLC, 8 YTB... cco cecccccccccccccn ccc cones cece cwcccecewceccsccscce Chisel’em. 3 

Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan, owt of Louisianaise, 3yrs... 4 

Thos. Kirkman’s ch. f. Liatunoh, by In.p. Ainderby—Imp. Jenny Mills, 3yrs.... 2 

Josias Chambers’ Imp. b1. f. Queen Anne, by Came], dam by Langar, 3 yrs...... 5 

William J. Minor’s bi. g. Black Jack, by Doncaste:,out o: Countess Bertrand by 
Bertiand, 3 yrs 

H. Hopkins’ (F. S. Hellinan’s) ch. m. Roanoke, by Sir Archy, 5 yrs ........-.-- dis 

Time, 1:50—1:51—1:52. 

The winner was the favorite against the field at even just before the start, but 
previously, two or three others in the race were backed upon terms most reasona- 
ble. They went off with a most beautiful start for the first heat. Black Jack, 
ridden by French, at once went n front, and was not caught during the heat 

The favorite had evidently laid up the first heat, and though the result of it 
might have startled some, the friends of Galiwey did not hedge. There was 
almost no betting at all in any way. The winner was driven home the last quar- 
ter of the second heat by Mr. Kirkman’s filly, and beat her bot by a neck. 
From where we stood it was impossible tosay which was ahead. The last half 
of this heat afforded good sport, the winning colt and the Ainderby filly conti- 
nually changing places. 

In the third heat Monk, on Narine, got a great advantage in the start, which 
he did not fail to improve ; but upon entering the home streich, Chisel’em went 
up on Gallwey, and came home a clever winner. Upon the whole, the sport 
was very good, 
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SECOND Day. 

We had beautiful sport to-day on the Louisiana Course. Every thing was 
propitious— weather, state of the course and attendance. There was consider- 
able betting upon the result of the race, for which our readers will recol'ect 
there were three entries—Music, Lady Jane, and Creath. The last named was 
very decidedly the favorite—at first at 2 to 1, and subsequently at 5to 3. What 
rendered the race interesting was the fact that hitherto Music had beaten Creath, 
Creath had beaten Lady Jane, and Lady Jane had beaten Music. Music and 
Creath ran severe races but a few days ago; this influenced many to believe 
that Lady Jane’s chance for the prize was the best. 

The betting was not in heavy smounts, but it was very general and very in- 
teresting. As to time, too, there was some betting, the most judicious marking 
3:45. while very many went some seconds under. But we may be detaining 
our readers from the race, 

in the firet heat, Creath got away with a good start and took the track. Capt 
Minor’s filly followed him, but was never able to get in front. Music ran a 
waiting race, relying upon the other grey, and the result was that the favorite 
won an easy heat in 3:51. 

This effected scarcely any change in the betting, partly because Music had 
evidently not contested the heat, and more perhaps because folks hed already 
laid out their money. 

The second heat was vastly more interesting. Monk, on Creath, obtained a 
slight advantage in the start, but he was closely pursued by Lady Jane, with 
Music well up. The three ran in a cluster the first mile, ar the end of which 
they passed the stand with Music in Creath’s track and close upon his heels, and 
Lady Jane lapped on to Creath outside. But now commence! the contest, 
Music set to for the heat; she went up to Creath, but the horse went away 
from her; in the back stretch she again went to him, and the vells for the favor- 
ite were sent up most roundly as he again escaped from her. He !ed past the 
half mile post in advance, but, in making the turn into straight ruaning, Chi- 
sel'm put Music to her work again, and gallantly did she respond to the call 
made upoo her. As they came home in the last quarter, it was evident that 
the filly had caught him, aod she caine home an honest winoer in 3.46, while 
Lady Jane was out of ber distance. The second mule of this heat was one of 
the most iateresting coniests. we have ever seen. . 

{t should be stated that Creath pulled up after the first heat, showing signs 
of Jameness ; but after the second they were most uneqnivocal. His owner 
would ot again have started him, but for the decisivn of the Judges under the 
rules of the Association. There was no more betting, and Music won the third 
heat aiter a struggle in which Creath made a more gallant rou than was sup- 
posed to be left in him. The following ie the summary :— 


THURSDAY, Jan. 4—Association Purse $400, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr. f. Music, by Imp. Philip, out of 
Piano by Bertrand, 4 yrs .......---- i hint lenin ecccoccess Chisel’'em. 3 | I 
Fergus Dupiantier’s b. ». Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Big Archy, 5 yrs -...- rea 2 
Wm. J. Minor’s gr. f. Lady Jane, by imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Grey by Or- 
phan Moy f4 yis 20 on ene ene cee en eee enn eee ner een e wen e enn ence ne cece 
Time, 3:51—3:46—3:55. 





THIRD DAY. 
Best Three Mile Race cun in America! 
§:564—5:40—5:404. 

We have just returned from the best Three mile rage we ever saw—from the 
best, we venture to say, everrun in America. Th*re were but three entries 
for the porse, Saartin, Prima Donna, and Patrick H. Gallwey, and of these 
the first named was so much the favorite, from his wonderful race at Nashville, 
and his defeat of Rufin here, that it was almost impossible to get up any ex- 
citement about the race. The Priam filly had just been badly beaten, and 
Gallwey had only gone one mile ;—Sasrtin bad made prodigiousiy fine time 
and in a second heat. The betting was very naturally 3 to 4 in the outset up- 
on the last named against the field, but there was so small an amount of mo- 
ney to be laid vut on such terms, that there was little betting. Before the 
start, 2 to 1 was pretty freely offered and taken that Saartin would win in * two 
straight heats." We should add that the weather was cold and raw, the 
course in excellent condition, and the attendance more numerous than on avy 
previous day during the meeting. Now then to the race. 

With a beautiful start they went off the first heat, the favorite having the 
inside. The pace for three-quarters of a mile was but a common gallop, but 
then it improved, and they came through the first mile with the Priam mare 
leading, Saartin close upon her, and Gallwey well up. The mare opeced a 
long gap upon the others in entering the second mile, but neither jockey heed- 
ed that. They passed the stand in this position, when Monk, on Saartin, com- 
menced closing the gap, and Chissel’em was too wide awake to allow it to be 
opened widely upon himself. Going down the back stretch, Saartin beat off 
the mare, and before they reached the half mile post, Gallwey did the same, 
and Chisel’em pushed him for the favorite now leading. The rush down the 
quarter stretch was superb, but the colt had the foot of the gelding, as it (uro- 
ed out, and beat him home by a neck or so, in 5:564. But of the beauty of 
this contest home, the reader can form a better idea when told that the time of 
the last mile was 1:614, and that Gallwey hardly began to drive in the first 
three-eighths of it. The yells that weul up from the *‘ fielders” were most 
sonorous, as ali can testify. 

The betting was ecarcely changed by the event of this heat. All the know- 
ing ones attributed it to te fact that it had been made a waiting race, and odds 
were freely offered that Saartin would win the money, and few were willing to 
take them. ! , 

The second heat was no kind of a waiting race. Seartin commenced the 
ronning at a racing stroke and led gallantly, with the mare next to him and 
Gallwey pulling behind. Thus they moved for a mile aad a quarter, when 
Chisel’em brought up his colt, cut down the mare, and laid bimseif well up to 
the favorite, the pace being first rate down the home streteb and round the turn. 


rock the 





Then the colt wes brought to his best work. He got up to the saddle skirts of 








the favorite, aud the two ran 
to the winner the who'e last ha!f 


b 5. 
beating the ‘alle oft, Seer running the mile w 1:61, 


+ oe colt by half a length or more—there was no daylight vetween 


_ And now the backers of the favorite’s stable cent u ir 

jo mped higher, threw their bats farther, and swore he Shek Abe ever 
Known. Eveu the colt's friends were uot displeased, he had made a race 
ready so much more gallant than had been 
was now vociferously offered on Saartin for 
take it. The colt, it was thought, 
thire heat But thus it came about. 


i  paaty a slight advantage in the start, Chisel’em rushed for the 
“uy, making the turn he took the track, at the hazard almost of crossing. 
° pace was tremendous from the first. Saartin rushed at the colt again 
and again, but the colt never gave back. At the end of the first mile, run in 
1:51, they were nearly dead locked, but on the turn Chisel’em d 
ter pMipee! A ade " sel’em drew just clear, . 
ght running Monk drove Ssartin up to him again, and again they 

ran locked for a quarter of a mile. The little the colt gained on the tura in 
coming into the home stretch, Monk made up before they reached the stand 
and they passed it a second time locked, in 1:53, amidst the loudest cheers and 
the most intense excitement. And thus, too, did they run the third and deei- 
sive mile, either neck and neck or nose and tail, The Victory was not secured 
to the colt until they came inside the distance, when it was manifest thet Chis- 
el’em had the favorite, and he passed the stand a clear length io front, amid 
prodigious cheers. The shouting was equal to. old Kentuck’s best and this 
time the niggers couldn't jamp—they laid down and rolled and yelled. 

The last mile was;run in 1:56}, waking the heat 5:404,and the race the 
best at Three mile heats ever run in America, We haveonly room to add a 
summary :— 

FRIDAY, Jan.5~Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Duncan Ff. Keuner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, pedigree before, 3 y Chisel’em. 1 2 1 


Thos. Kirkman’s br. g. Suartin, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs... 2 1 2 
A. C, Antill’s (F. 8. Hillman’s) br. m. Prima Donna, by Imp. Priam. dam by Tom 


» with Gallwey lopped on 


al- : 
expected of him. Three te one 
the purse, but few ventured to 
must tire, and nobody anticipated a fast . 


inside, and 


Oi TR ict ttgdiitiasacdnnsonceddiaiinieinncusyabempingememmeuneeieeds 3 dist. 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 

Time of first mile.... 2:07 | Time of first mile ..... 1:56 | Time of first mile.... 1:51 
** ** second mile. 1:58 **  ** second mile .. 133 | ** © second mile. 1:53 





‘ third mile... 4:514 « third mile .... 1:51 


“ “ third mile... 1:56¢ 


Time of First Heat.. 5:56) | Time of Second Heat.. 5:40 | Time of Third Heat.. 5:40+ 





FOURTH DAY. 

We regret that the race of yesterday afforded less sport than had been anti- 
cipated. ‘There was indeed a very large crowd present, and to our great delight 
the whole front of the members’ stand was lined with beauty and fashion. It 
rained the night before the race, but not enough to injure the state of the course 
materially ; 1t was in good order, though not so fasi as on the previous day, 

There were but two entries, Norma and Peytona, and the moment tbe latter 
showed in front of the stand, who could bet against her? She isa megoificent 
animal, yet her friends wou!d not bet more than 2 :o 1, and few would take euch 
odds. We are not about to attempt a description of the race—it needs none. 
Peytona won at her ease, apparently. The time of the last mile of the first 
heat, and the first mile of the second, was good, but yct Peytona did not appear 
to be extended in auy part. The foilowing summary tells the story :— 


SATURDAY, Jan. 6--Jockey Club Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Thomas Kirkman’s ch. f. Peytone, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess by as” Le- 


ae. edt neat Ly ee 5 eRe SOR is BR... feonk. 1 1 
Win. J. Minor's ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by Blacklock,4ys 2 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 

SE OE BOE Me iendictannatean 2:02 | Time of first mile .............-. 1;61 
ind 3. SE ve 2:00 ww CE scunannanions: 1:55 
6) © ChinB Ou issectedéccks SSO) * © CbsOUiile. cdivicst decd 2:00 
% QING onsen ceeds 481°“ «** fourth mile s.ds cetdeccad 2:02 

Time of First Heat .......... ecoe 7245 | Time of Second Heat............ 7:48 





REVIEW OF THE LOUISIANA COURSE RACES. 
New Or.eans, La., Jan. 6, '44. 

Dear P.—Four days of fine raeing with delightful weather (to-morrow being 
the three in five race) have just terminate, over the Louisiana Course, near this 
city. The first day, although a field of six promised excellent sport, I did not 
attend, the distance—Mile heats—being too sbort in my Opinion, to excite in- 
terest, there being usually but few vicissitudes in races of this character. 
The favorite, Gallwey (f cannot undertake to write three names to a horse, 
when one designates him) was the winner. He is strangely enough called the 
Irish horse, one of his names being Patrick . 

On the second day, Creatb, Music, ard Lady Jane, contended for the Two 
mile porse—the first being a decided favorite at fifteen to ten, and ten to six. 
He won the first heat easily, Music leaving it to the Lady to contend with him. 
The second heat, she went to work, and he very unwisely refusing to yield the 
track, she won it, by lasting longer than he did- Had he run a trailing race, I 
think he must have won, notwithstanding he showed lameness after each heat. 
He is a borse of good speed, but is much too narrow-chested for my taste. 

The Three mile day was thought to offer no prospect of sport, but hearing 
that his owner thought well of Gallwey, 1 made ose of the few who attended 
the race. Saartin had numerous supporters at three to one, his receut victory 
over Ruffin vot baviag diminished hia reputation earned at Nashville. Gallwey 
ran a waiting race for the first heat, and after a most exciting struggle, won by 
half alength. The heat baving been slow, people argued that he bad outfoot- 
ed the black gelding, which continued the favorite in the betting, but at evens. 
The second heat, the biack set to work to take the ran out of the colt befere 
the last quarter, and a very close heat was decided in his favor. Now every 
one thought that Saartin coold outlast his competi or ; that being older, and bet- 
ter seasoned, he was saartin to win; aad three to ene on him went begging. 
[n the third heat the colt weat to the front at once however, and in spite of all 
ibe efforts of bis sable an:agonist, won t. Here be out-footed and outlasted 
the gelding, which renders it rather difficult to explain his loss of the seconi 
heat,as he evidently contended for it—indeed, the time proves this—5:40. 
The third beat being run in 5:40} renders this a very splendid race. It wae 
very closely contested throughout, and a most exciting and satisfactory rece 
was afforded, when voching wae anticipated. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the darkies in Gallwey’s stable, whea be won 
the first beat, [have never sean exceeded ; but it only heralded the overflow when 
he was victor ia the third. Mr. Porter of the “ Picayune,” very graphically 
describes them as “jumping higher, throw ng up caps oftener, and swearing 
wusser, than blackies ever did, so that when the race was won, they bad ne- 
thing left to do, but te roll and tumble.” His owner is doubtless proud of 
having bred the best racer that Louisiana bas yet produced; but his style of 
going is not very imposing. He runs with his head low, moving it from side to 
side, which is unpleasing to the eye. 

Peytona could find no competitor beside Norma, for the four mile purse ; but 
a good attendance, including some ladies witnessed this race. The first heat 
was tolerably conteetcd, but the great size and siride of the first, gave her so 
manifest a superiority, that the race was not in doubt fora.momeat. Norma’s 
good performance against Cracovienne, kept the odds as low as two to one be- 
fore the first heat, and chree to one after it—althougb in size, she was as a cock- 
boat to a frigate. The winoer of the Peyton Stake, is a slashing big mare, with 
speed for a good course aod strength for a deep one—and has more racing »re- 
tensions thau I had attributed to her. 


The reces at this meeting were conducted under the countenance of an “ As- 
sociation,” as they term themselves; why quarrelling with the good old name 
of Jockey Club, I know oot. The Charieston S. C. Club, is said to be their 
model; but as they pay their Secretary, this is a feature of the English Clubs, 

Ramscer. 








CLINTON (La.) RACES. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 27, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $125, free for ali ages, 3 yr. olds to 

carry 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124!bs., allowing 3ibs. to mares and 
geldings. Mile heats. 

John Kiilian’s (Jas. T. Jackson's) gr.f. Mary Douglas, by Jerry, dam by Stock- ; 


holder, 3 YS... cceeeseeecece--sascecces Ocesegcccccwe secescaqnesyooecce Seccnsces 1 
G. P. Farley’s b. m. Buckeye Belle, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 3 yrs -.....-..--.. 22 
Time, 1:54—1:57. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 28—Jockey Club Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
John Killian’s (T. B. Patterson's) b.f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, out of Darn- 

ley’s cam by Sir Richard, 3 yrs 11 
James Vauce’s(L. H. Saunders’) ch. m. by Eclipse, dam by Paragon, 5 yrs dist 

Time, 3:56. 

PRIDAY, Dec. 29—Jockey Club Purse $360, conditions as before. Three mile heats, 
John Killian’s (T.B. Patterson’s) ch.c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of imp. poy 

Vaga, 4 YTS -2 2 oon cnn eee enn e enn ween cons cece en sense esc aneneneeeem ares acne csnee 
G. P. Fariey’s b. f. Liz Long, by Imp. Merman, dam by Alpheus, . yrs ..:......... 2 2 

' ee Sime, 5:50 —6:08. / 


The Hon. L. Savnpers resigned the Presidency of the Club, and Maj. R. 
Brown, Vice President, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Feliciana W® ig, 
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py RoPERT HOWE GOULD, ESQ., OF CONNECTICUT. 
Iam celebrated! I do not blush to confess it. It’s not my 
seittttts ban help it BF aware that I am chronicled in story, 
invoked in song, and im in comedy. I know you bave heard of me 
ten thousa d times ;—but f am not to blame—‘‘It's my luck *” 

There never lived a man who naturally and instinctively shronk from fame 
with eo mach sensitiveness as myself—yet thus | have had it thrust upon me. 
I can only repeat—* it's my infernal luck !” 

I cannot endure this stote of things any longer. I must, “ burst out” in 
regard to my sufferings ;—there must be something done, or [ shall certainly 

o mad! 

° I'll call a public mee ing—I’ll appeal to the Legislature—!’ll change my 
name—!"ll get a divorce from this cursed fate that follows me. 

I know I'm excited; I feel it. But, confound it! whet else can you expect 7 
Indeed I need your indulg nce,—! want your sympathy. Sympathy? Why, 
I never met with such a thing in my ife, except from one individual, and he 
died the next day. 

But it is not sufficient that I am miserable. I am not allowed to luxuriate 
quietly in my own wietched..ess, and wrap my miseries around me as they 
were widow’s weeds My woes ure dragyed befoie the public: my own pri- 
vale sorrows are made the theme of general mirth. My agonies are consider- 
ed to be most laughable cumicalities. {h.ve myself see a thou-and people 
grinning. hyena-like, over the wretcheduess of Guy Goodluck, as pourtrayed 
by some inhuman wretch of a comedian. That diabolical farce, that identical 
petite comedy, is the veritable transcript of a few brief pages, extrscted at 
random from the record of my life. J was the victim of the machinations 
of that “d——4, infernal, diabolical Johu Jones!”’ J am “ that rash and 
most unfortunate man,” therein styled, with facetious bitterness, Guy Good- 
luck 
Sir, I have expressed a wish to draw upon your sympathy ; and I wish to 
convince you that I need and deserve it. I! the narrative which I hereto ap- 
pend dues not serve as a le:ter of credit authorizing an unlimited draft ;—if 
your ear, open to others, should be deaf to me, | can only repeat, that—* It’s 
my luck.”’ 

‘ few years since, | commenced a tour through the States, and it is to the 
incidents of that tour that I would ask your attentiou ; firraly convinced, that 
when you bave perused the painful history, you wil unhesitatingly accord to me 
that dirtinctive app icat on—* The unfortunate man.” 

I left New York for Cherleston, South Carolina in a vessel recommended as 
a fast-sailer, on a Friday, in preference to waiting until the following Monday 
for the steam packet. ‘This ship's voyages, for three years previous, had aver- 
aged something less than five days; but J was vn buard, my interests were in- 
volved, and the vessel was driven off the coast by a tremenduus gale: thus 
five weeks elapsed before we reached Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and 
fore-top-mast, and in a state of incipient starvation :— 

“ Just my luck!” 


Leaving Charleston in a week, | took the mornirg railroad train for Augus 
ta, Georgia. Should have been in Augusta between four and five o'clock p.m. 
Locomotive broke down, obliging us to walk five miles in a drenching rain ; 
and we did not arrive until two the next morning. Hotels all closed ;—no beds, 
excep! *‘the soft side of a plank” at the depot 

Next day made way toa hotel. The weather being fine and warm, they 
gave me a room without any fire-place, and looking due norih through 
three large windows. hat afternoon an influx of travellers filled the house, 
so that they had n ta square inch of room to spare~and ¢hen the weather 
changed! The rext three were the only really cold days that had y.sited Au- 
gusta in five years. 

Of course I took a cold that stuck by me for the next six months :— 

* Just my luck !” 

Left Augusta in the stage-coach for Florida, at seven o'clock, on as fine an 
evening as ever was seen. Before ten, there came down such a rain as had 
not been seen since the days of the patriarch Noah; in the midst of which the 
coach capsized in the woeds,ard we spent nearly the whole remainder of the night 
al fresco, n getting again uuderway e in wet garments till breakfast time,and 
then, it being late, no time was allowed to change them, but we were obliged to 
ride on undried ; in a predicamen ',and underguing a process of evaporation,only 
to be appreciated by a victim of Priesnitz. Pushed on all that day and an- 
other night, without any respite ; came to a river, (the Ogeechee.) where, for 
twenty-years, there had been a bridge strong enough to withstand all freshets ; 
but as J wanted to cross it, it had been washed away during the previous night. 
After some delay, we put ourselves into a crazy concern of a flatboat, and 
crossed, coach and all. In the course of this operation my hat was knocked 
overboard and lost, and I was compelled to perform the remainder of my jour- 
ney in anight cap. At length we reached the Chatahoochie river, on the con- 
fines of Florida ; a steam-boat had passed half an hour before our arrival, and 
no other expected fora weck. Before the weck expired, the river had fallen 
so low as not to be navigable. 

“Just my luck ; 

Took land conveyance for Pensacola in Florida ; went about forty miles, and 
was’0bliged to turn back by a sudden outbreak of the Indians. Circumstances, 
growing out of this cause, increased the term of additional detention to about 
three weeks. Reached Mobile even(ually, though every ten miles of the way 
had required from me about three hours more for their accomplishment than 
they would from any one else. Two steam-boats left Mobile for New Orleans 
at the same hour: embarked on board the fastest; sure to arrive two hours 
soouer than the other. Our engine got out of order, and the s/ow boat deat 
us by halfa day. I had a wager pending with a fellow-passenger, that we 
should beat her by an hour! 

Went toa hotel ia New Orleans. Crowded—but could give me a fine reom ; 
ike only objection being, that the key was lost :—that, however, should be re- 
plated in the morning. Spent the evening very pleasantly ; retired, for once 
in tay life, in high spiri's. Awoke the next morning, minus a pair of inexpres- 


sibtes and all my cash !— 


17? 


. , “‘ Just my luck!” 

Having, by some unusual coajuaction of fortunate circumstances, letters of 
credit, and not having happened to lose ¢hem, I succeeded in reciothing my ne- 
ther limbs and relining my pockets ;—and, ina state bordering on frenzy, | 
rushed on board a steam-boat bound up the Mississippi. 

That boat was the ill-fated Oronoco! ; 

After enduring all the horrors ef the scene of death consequent up in the 
fearful explosion on board that “ ill-starred, perfidious bark,” I escaped from 
her at Vicksburgh, landed, and weat to the principal hotel. That very night, 
“the great fire’ broke out, consuming the whole square on which the hotel 
stood. Tescaped, with the loss of ali my baggage. Owing to exposure, fright, 
and fatigue, | was attacked the next day with a bilious fever, which kept me 
@ prisoner for six weeks ! — 
“Jus:myluck!” | 

The fever finally “ evacuated ;” and salivated, scorched, and worn to a ske- 
leton—more dead than alive [ started for the Red River, in the vain hope that 
on the extreme verge of eivilization my infernal ‘luck’ might desert me. 
’Twas a.vain attempt! After that ‘jumping-off-place of all creation,” 
Shreveport, was left behind us. (being more than six hundred miles up that 
wld stream, the Red River,) and just as I began to indulge the fondest 
aliticipations, the boat struck a snag in “ the great raft,” and sunk in twenty 
minutes. 

There being no other steam-boat at that time up the river, we were obliged 
to take small boits and go down, drifting with the current by day, an! s'ceping 
on shore (with the snakes, alligators, and musquitoes) by night. Arrived, 
after a week of this tedious voyaging, a Natchitoches, and there got on board 
a small steam-boat, and continued our downward course. The river being at 
flood, the boat ran into the woods and knocked down both her chimneys. ‘They 
fell overboard and sunk! We lay by for a day, and built wooden chimneys out 
of some planks which were found piled on the shore. Thought them rather 
combustible ; but the captain had used similar ones frequently with perfect suc- 
eeass. So we started; ran merrily for about ten. miles. Why not twenty or 
fifty? Iwas onboard. The confounded chimneys took fire and were consum. 
ed, the boat herself having a narrow escape ~~ 

“ Just my luck!” ° ' 

By some means or other, I hardly know what, I reached Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Met there an old friend; one of my few real friends. ‘Afterall my troubles 
and tormen’s,”” thought I, “this is one happiness beyond the teach of fate?” 
—but he was going to New Orleans the same day !—This, however, I made 
the best of. He had taken passage in a beauti‘ul, new boat. This was to be 
her first trip ; and, willing to give the citizens a treat, her.captain invited the 
friends of the passengers to remain un board, and he would run two or three 
miles ap the river, and land them as he again passed the pier on his way down. 
We remained on board. Jremained. The boat ran two or three miles up the 
stream, turned, and when: nearly at the wharf again a fearful explosion was 
heard :—the shattered fragments of the Moselle were scattered upon the 
stream and shores of the Ohio ! eh eae . 

My woes were not to end thus. Happening to wish to be killed, such an 
event was an unpossibifty. [ twee at fron the water perfectly uninjared. 

* Just unl ~ « Ti On’ aweal 

Some time elapsed. I went :> Conada. I joined the “ patriots.” Now, 

t I, linked with men as desperate as myself, | may at least bring my 
orrows to a speedy terminati i 
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A ce tl 
was: I was tried at London, Upper Cana- 
da, and sentenced to be hanged! The-day arrived; I stood upon the scaf- 
fold ; the fatal noose was placed around my neck ; already J seemed to have 
advanced one step into the other world. Just as I was expecting the irrevo- 
cable signal for the executioner to launch me forth, a reprieve arrived from 
Sir George Arthur! This was followed by a free pardon! My happiness in 
prospect of the close of my career was considered proof positive of insanity. 
persons curious in monomania had obtained my release ! 
. I was sent out of the province, of course. I took the stage for Detroit, in 
Michigan. The stage proprietors were in the habit of shortening their route 
some seventy miles, by traversing the ice on Lake Saint Clair. We took the 
same course in the present instance. A strong north-west gale came on, and 
the ice began to break up. We were obliged to make for the shore with all 
our speed, and eventually to abandon the horses and coach, and clamber over 
the broken ice to the land. Two fellow passengers were drowned. My per- 
fect ind'fference preserved me, and I landed in safety. 
I arrived at Detroit. Soine prospect existing of disturbance on the frontier, 
I enlisted in the United States’ army. I wanted to be shot,—instead of which 
I froze my toes and received a flogging for sleeping while on sentry duty. 
I never can sleep. Not even in a stage-coach or railway-car. Never could— 
always, under all circumstances; restless and wakeful. It was essential for me 
to keep awake, and, of course, [ went to sleep like a hog! I got flogged— 
I, for sleemng ! 
A fellow-soldier committed a contemptible piece of petty larceny. J was 
convicted of the deed, flugged again, and drummed out of my regiment !— 

“ Tost my luck !” 
I came again to New York. Eventually I determined to commit suicide. I 
bought a pistol. I loadedit. I went to my room and put it to my head,—as 7 
thought! I did nothmg of the sort! I missed my mark by six inches, and ut- 
pny demolished a very expensive mantel clock, an heir loom in my landlady’s 
amily. 








* Just my lock!" 
It is cold,— you know it is cold,—infernally cold! Many instances have oc- 
curred of people being killed by a mere plunge into the river in such weather. 
I rushed to the wharf—I! plunged into the water. ‘* Now,” exclaimed [ tri- 
umphantly, ‘save me who can !” 
A venerable wa chman, who ought to have been fast asleep, (and had been 
so at tue same hour from time immemorial,) saw me,—had me picked up ! 
I was floating on a cake of ice,—had been in the water for half anhour. I 
ought to have been dead some minutes before I was taken out. Any other 
nan would have died twice in thesametime. Never better in the whole course 
of my life than I was the next morning. 

** Just my luck !”’ 

I have been writing these painful de‘ails from an inkstand as big as a half- 
bushel,with a base as broad as that of Mount Atlas ;—never was known to cap- 
size ; atwenty foot lever could not upset it, though the fate of nations depend- 
ed upon the accomplishment of sucha result. J barely caught the tip of my 
pen in it, and it was hurled bottom upwards upon my manuscript, burying it be- 
neath an ocean, a cataclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered with it! My lap is deluged! My paper, my desk, 
my handkerchief, my carpet, are all of a hue as dark as my destiny | 

“It’s just my luck!” Kix. 

The London Illuminated Magazine ior Becember, 1843. 








From the Columbian Lady's and Geatieman’s Magaziae. 
THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER,’ 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





It was a hundred years ago 
When, by the woodland ways, 

The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 


Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 
O’erbrowed a grassy mead, 

And fenced a cottage from the wind, 
A deer was wont to feed. 


She only came when on the cliffs 
The evening moonlight lay, 

And no man knew the secret haunts 
In which she walked by day. 


White were her feet, her forehead showed 
A spot of silvery white, 

That seemed to glimmer like a star 
In Autumn’s hazy night. 


And here, when sang the whippoorwi!l, 
She cropped the sprouting leaves, 
And here her rustling steps were heard 

Oa still October eves. 


But when the broad midsummer morn 
Rose o’er that grassy lawn, 

Beside the silver footed deer 
There grazed a spotted fawn. 


The cottage dame forbade her son 
To aim the rifle here ; 

“Tt were a sin,” she said, ‘‘ to harm 
Ox frignt that friendly deer. 


‘This spot has been my pleasant home, 
Ten peaceful years acd more ; 

And ever, when the moonlight siaines, 
She feeds before our door. 


“The red mea say that here she waiked 
A thousand moons ago: 

They never taise the war-whoop here, 
And never twang the bow. 


‘\ T love to watch her as she feeds, 
And thick that all is well, 

While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place iu which we dwel!.” 


The youth obeyed, and sought for game 
In the forests far away, 

Where deep in silence and ia moss, 
The aucient woodland lay. 


But once, in Autumn's golden time, 
He rauged the wild in vain, 

Nor roused the pheasant, nor the deer, 
And wandered home agai. 


The crescent moon and crimson eve 
Shone witb a mingling light ; 

The deer upon the grassy mead, 
Was feeding full in sight. 

He raised the rifle to his eye, 
And from the cliffs around 

A sadden echo, shrill and shar, 
Gave back its deadly sound. 


Away the startled creature sprang, 
And the next sunrise threw 

Its rays on many a crimson crop, 
Amid the glimmering dew. 


Nex: evening shone the waxing moor, 
As sweetly as before, 

The deer upon the grassy mead 
Was seen again no more. 


But ese the crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came, 

And burat the cottage to the ground, 
And slew the youth and dame. 


Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight ; 

There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at night. 





¢ During the stay of Long’s expedfiion at Engineer Cantonment, three specimens of a 
variety of the common deer were brought in, having al! the feet white near the hoofs, 
and extending to those onthe hind feet froma little above the spurious hoof. The white 
extremity was divided, upon the sides of the foot, by the genera! color of the leg, which 
extends down near to the hoofs, leaving a white triangle in front, of which the point 
was elevated rather than the spurious hoofs.—Godwin’s Natural History, Vol. ii, p. 314. 

Trire anp Sovse.~ Tripe, after being scoured, should be soaked in salt 
and watérsevet or = days—ehanging the water every other day—then 
boil it tenderjwhich will take eightor ten hours. Itis then fit for broiling, 








worked in unison with my, 


‘frying, or pickling. Jtispickled in the same manner as souse. 
Mrs. Ellis’s Housekeeping Made Easy. 


DEER HUNTING IN HUNGARY. 


As I have often observed, Mr. Editor, that, though many of your 

readers are devoted lovers of the trigger, yet very ‘ove acticles Ma ae rege od 
amusing Magazine on the delightful subjects of D. er Stalking, Salmon Fish- 
ing, or Wild-fowl Shooting I conclude you either reject such contributions 
from your pages as uninteresting. or else the modes: y of those who er. joy such 
pursuits, prevents their commiuung their adven ures to paper. Prompted, 
however, by an anxiety t» draw them out, [ have «nciosed you a few ines on 
Deer Shooting in Hungary, amongst whose fores's aud plains { have Spc nt some 
very agreeable hours. 

Last autumn, whilst passing through Vienna, I chanced to. meet a subaltern 
of Hungarian cavalry, whuve love of shooting had carried him over almost the 
whole of Soutnern Hungary ; and from bim I leeroed that in many paris of the 
country, wbere the preservat-on of game was lute thought of, a considerable 
number of deer were to be found, together with a few wild boar, end minor 
sorts of game in abundance ; and having ascertained tne most likely quarter to 
meet with sport, I hired a wild-looking jager, who could speak the patois of 
Southern Hungary, and also comprehend my bad German, and with him em- 
barked on board a steam buat about to descend the Danube. Our parly con- 
sisted of the usual motley assemblage to be found ov board most foreiga steam- 
ers. A host of German students and mechanics (p ping all hands), five or six 
bilious Englishmea, walking up and down different corners of the deck. with 
Murray's Guide-Book under their arms, looking as if they thought someboly 


with their superfluous saliva through all sorts of swall holes and crannies. and 
with Congress penknives, whittled away at their chairs, till the steward ner- 
vously inquired the landing place at which they intended to cut their sticks 
These, with a few leech merchants, who made faint efforts at pessing themselves 
off for French noblemen, one or two remarkably brave Relgians, and two gen- 
tlemenlike agreeable men. who talked every language under the sun, and were 
immediately set down as Russian spies by the five Englishmen, formed our 
party. The descending current wafted us quickly along through uninteresting 
plains, varied by immense beds of reeds, from whose sides occasioually arose 
clouds of wild ducks, geese, cranes, pelicans. and all sorts of marvellous crit- 
turs; whilst, on an occasional rock. sat an eagle or two, waiting for an appe- 
tie to pitch into the delicacies around them, the sight of which drew forth 
marvellous anecdotes from the whittlers respecting the facility with which they 
could hit a squirrel’s eye, at a hundred yards, with their Kentucky rifles. 

In due course of time, we reached my point of disembarkation, the village of 
Rodimna, where, with my jager and baggage, I bundled into a flat-bottomed 
boat, and was safely landed. Here I commenced my campaign, by buying 
three uncouth-looking steeds, on one of which I put my saddle bags, a frying- 
pan, aud provisions; and on the other two, the jager, myself, and rifle. Turn- 
ing our backs on the Danube, we set off across a fine open country, skirting 
the magnificent chain of Carpathian Mountains, whose forest-clad sides and 
rug-ed outline delighted the eye after the mouotony of interminable reed- 
covered marshes. 

My plan was to inquire as we passed along of all the small proprietors whose 
corn fields adjoined the forest, if deer or wild boar visited their crops, and 
where I heard complaints of their devastations, to stop and take my chance of 
a shot near their corn fields at daylight; or else, if the forest admitted of it to 
collect some peasants together and drive the mountains. Night, after a de- 
lightfal ride of twenty miles, overtook us as we reached a sinall hamlet situ- 
ated in a little nook of the mountains, and here by great good luck our first in- 
quiries were successful, the peasant, in whose hut we reposed, having lost part 
of his crop from the nightly visitations of either red or roe deer. Tired with 
my ride, I made a hasty supper off black bread, eggs, and milk, and on a pile 
of straw slept soundly, in spite of a legion of fleas, till about an hour before 
daylight, when my jager aroused me, and with the peasant for our guide, we 
set off for the scene of action—a large field of barley and Indian corn, which 
we reached just as the sun began to redden the peaks of the mountains above 
us. Having taken wp a positon between the forest and the corn-field, we pa- 
tiéntly awaited the coming day. Around us all was still; and a sharp frost 
which had set in at sunset rendered half an hour's waiting anything but plea- 
sant. The sun, however, cont.oued to rise, and as his beams lit up the little 
valley, my eye rambled backwards and forwards over the corn, till at 
length, I caught sight of a brown spot—two—three brown spots; presently 
they moved, and to my infinite delight walked towards me. Three deer evi- 
dently. How audibly my heart began to thump. Nearer and nearer they 
came, and in the dim light I made them out to be two stegs and a hind, 
Slowly they fed towards the rough pine railing which surrounded the field. 
The largest on reaching the barrier paused and looked around him. Fatal mo- 
ment. I took a hasty aim, fired, and heard the ball smack against his shoulder. 
He crew up his beck, gave a bound in the sir, and rushing forward, went head 
over heels over the rails; before I could get up he was on his legs again, try~ 
ing to follow his companions, but before he had gone twenty yards he stagger- 
ed, struck out his legs to steady himself, and then rolled over, never to rise 
again. I ran up and took a survey of my prize, which in point of weight and 
size of born far exceeded anything I had ever beheld in the highlands. With- 
ovt his gralloch he weighed, [ should think twenty stone, and the points of his 
antlers of which he had thirteen, were as thick and nearly as long as the beam 
of a Highland stag's horn. Whilst I gralloched him I sent my jager back for 
a horse, and getting the deer on to him with considerable difficulty, we return- 
ed to the village, where we skinned, cut up, and distributed our prize amongst 
the friends of my host. Thus ended my first essay in Hungary; and should 
my adventures be worth the perusal of your subscribers, { shall have great 
pleasure in sending you a few more lines on bustard stalking, lake trout fishing, 
wild boar, roe, and red deer shooting in the Carpathian Mountains and plains 
of Hungary; inthe mean time, believe me, patient reader, 


Very faukfully yours, A WanpDerer. 








THE WAY AMERICANS GO DOWN HILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TOM OWEN THE BEE HUNTER.” 








But who has not been boih wearied and amused with the slow caction of the 
German drivers? At every little descent on the road, that it would almost re- 
quire a spirit level to discern that it was a descent, he dismounts and puts on his 
drag. Onaroad of the gentlest undulations, where a heavy Engl’sh coach 
would go at the rate of ten English miles an hour, without drag or pause, up 
hill or dowa, he is continually alighting and putting on one or both drags, 
alighting and ascending with a patience and perseverance that amezes you. 
Nay, in many states, this caution is evinced also by the government, and is 
forced on the driver, particularly in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Aus ria, by a 
post by the way side, standing at the top of every slope on the road, having 
painted on a board a black and conspicuous drag, and announcing a fine, of 
commonly six florins (ten shillings) on any loaded cerriage which shall descend 
without the drag on. In everything they are continually guarded against those 
accidents which result from hurry, or slightnesa of construction. 

Towitt’s Mora) and Domestic Life in Germany. 
The stage in which we travelled across ‘‘the Alleghanys " was one of the 
then called “‘ Transit Line.” It was, as the driver termed it, a “rushing af- 
fair,” and managed, by a refined cruelty to dumb beasts, io keep a little 
abead of the * Opposition,” that seemed to come clattering in our rear, like 
some ill timed spirit, never destined exactly to reach vs. The drivers of our 
different ‘changes’ all seemed to be made upon the go ahead principle, and 
looked upon nothing as really disgreceful but being behind the stage that so 
perseveringly pursued us. Unfortunately, too, for our safety, we went in an 
“extra,” and managed, by a freek of fortune, to arrive at the different stations, 
when drivers and horses were changed, just as the former had got comfortably 
to bed ; and it was not the least interesting portion of my thoughts, that every 
one of those Jehus made the most solemn protestations that they would ‘‘ up 
set us over some precipice, not less than three hundred and sixty-five feet 
high, and knock us into such a perfect nonentity, that it would save the coroner 
the trouble of calling a jury to sit upon our remains.”’ 
It is nine years since, and if the winter of that year is nut set down as 
“remarkably col?’ in the almanacs, it shows a want of care in those useful 
annuals. We say it was nine years since we crossed the Alleghanys. At the 
particular time we alluded to the “oldest ithabitant ” of the country, and we 
met him on the road side, informed us that he had no recollection of such a se- 
vere season. How we lived through it, has puzzled us quite as much as it did 
Capt. Ross, after he returned to England from his trip to the north pole. The 
fire in every house we passed smoked like a Pittsburgh furnace, and around its 
genial warmth were crowded groups of men, women, and children, that looked 
as if they had been born in the workshop of Vulcan. The road over which we 
travelled was McAdamized and then frozen; it was as hard as nature will 
permit, and the tramping of the horses’ feet upon it sounded in the frosty air as 
if they were rushing across a continuous bridge. 
The inside of a stage-coach is a wonder ; it is a perfect denial to Newton's 
theory,.that two things or twenty cannot occupy the Same place at the same 
time. The one we travelled in was perfectly full of seats and their backs, 
s'raw, buffalo robes, hat-boxes, rifles, fluie-cases, small parcels, and yet nine 
men, the very nine muses at times, (all the cider aleng the road was frozen, and 
we drank the beart of i:,) stowed themselves away within its bowels, but how, 
we leave to the inventor of exhausted air-pumps and hydraulic presses. We 
all of course froze more or Jess, but it was in streaks: the curtains of the stage 
were fastened down and made tight, and then, like pigs, we quarrelled ourselves 
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was going tocheat them; and a couple of Yaukees, who made dexierous shots . 
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be most in the middie, as 
craving appetite of Jac ‘who 
delighted himself in painting fantastic figeres upon the 
to his influence, out of our misery ard breath. 

By one of those extraordinary phenomena exhibited in the light of our favored 
country, we unexpectedly found ourselves travelling over a road that was co- 

vered with a frozen sleet ; cold as was the season, there was no snow, the 
horses’ ehoes had no corks on them worth noticing, and the iron-bound wheels 
on this change in the surface of the earth, seemed to have so little hold upon 
the road, that we almost expected they would make an effort to leave it, and 
break our necks as a reward for their aspirations. On we went, however, and 
as night came on the darkness recta us in a kind of cloud, the ice gi: ze! 
surface of the ground reflecting a dull mysterious light upwards. Our whi re- 
abouts never troubled us, all places between the one we were anxious to reach 
and where we were, made no impression upon us, and perhaps we wou!d n ver 
have known a single particular place but for the incident we are about to 
detail. 

[ think that all my companions, as well as myself, were asleep, when I was 
awakened by that peculiar sawing motion a stage body makes upon its springs 
when suddenly stopped. ‘* What’s the matter now?” was the general excia. 
mation of the * insides” to the driver, who was discoyered through the g lass 
window on the ground, beating his arms around his body with a vehemence ihat 
almost raised him into the air. ' 

“ Matier,” be exclaimed, sticking bis nose above a woollen blanket that was 
tied around his face, which from the cold and his breath was frosted like a wed- 
ding-cake, ‘‘ Matter? matter enough—here we are on the top of * Ball Moun 
tain,’ the drag chain broken, and I am so infernal cold, I could not tie a knot in 
a rope if I had eighteen thousand hands.” 

[t was a rucful situation, truly, I jumped out of the stage, end contemplated 
the prospect uesr and at a distance with mixed feeiings. So absorbed did I soon 
become, thet I lost sight of the unpleasant situation in which we were placed, 
and regarded ouly the appearance of things about me, disconnected with my 
personal happiness. There stood the stage upon the very apex of the mountain, 
the hot steaming breath of my half smothered fellow travellers pouring out o/ 
its open door in puffs, like the respirations of a mammoth. ‘I'he driver, poor 
fellow was limping about, more than half-frozen, growling, swearing, and threat- 
ening The poor horses looked about twenty years older than when they staried, 
their beads beg whitened with the frost. They stamped with impatience on 
ihe “Lard mbbed ice,” the polished iron of their shoes looking as if it would 
penetrate their flesh with bitung cold. But such a landscape of beauty, all 
shrouded in death, we never saw ur conceived, and one like it is seldom pre- 
sented to tae eye. Down the mountain could be traced the broad road in ser. 
pentine windings, lessening in the distance until it appeared no wider than a 
joo\-path, obscured by the ravines and forest trees through which itran. On 
oi:her side were deep yawning chasms, at the bottom of which the hardy pines 
spruns upward a hundred ano fifty feet, and yet they looked from where | stood 
like creeping plants. The very mountain tops spread out before me like pyra- 
mids. The moon shone upon this vast prospect, coming up from behind the 
distant Lorizon, bathing ove elevation io light, and another in darkness, or re- 
flecting her silvery rays across the frozen ground in sparkling gems, as if some 
easiein prince scattered diamonds upon a marble floor, then starting in bold re- 
lief (ue shaggy rock-born bemluck and puison-laurel, penetrating the deep soli 
tudes, and making * darkuess visible’? where all beiore had been deep obscu- 
rity. There, tov, might be seen the heat d iven from the earth in light fogs 
by the intense cold, floating wp .ards in fantastic forms, and spreading out inp 
(hin ether as they sought mure eievated regions. As far in the dis‘ance, in 
every direction, as the eye could reach, were the valleys of Penn, all silent in 
the embrace of wintee and wight, calling up most vividly the emotions of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

‘“ How are we to get down this outrageous hill, driver ?’’ bawled out a specu- 
lator in Western lands, who had amused us through the day passed with nice 
calculations of Low much he could have saved the government and himsell, 
had he had the contract of mekiog the * National road’’ over which we were 
travelliog. The reply of the driver was exceedingly apt and characteristic. 

 Toere is no difficulty in getting down the hill, but you well know there are 
a variety of ways in doing the same thing ; the drag-cnain would be of little 
use, as the wheel tire would make a runner of it. [think you hed better ali 
take your places inside, say your prayers, and jet me put off, ani if yonder 
gciuoiug moon has a wish to see a race between a stage-coach and four horses 
dows * Ball mountain,’ she'll be gratified, and see sights that would make a 
locomotive blush.” 

Tue prospect was rather a doleful one; we had about ninety chances to a 
hundred that we would make a “smash of it,” aod we had the same number of 
chances of being frozen to death if we did not take the risk of being smashed, 
jor the first tavern we could get to was at the foot of the mountain. The dri- 
ver was a smant fellow, aud bad some hostage in the world worth living 
for, because he was but three days married—nad he been six months, we 
would not have trasted him. ‘lhe vote was taken, and 1t was decided to * go- 
ahead.” 

lt | were to describe an unpleasant situation, I should say that it was to 
oe in a stage, the door closed upon you, with the probabilities that it will be 
opened by your head thrasiwg uself through its oak pannels, with the axle of 
the wheel at the same time fal ing across your breast. Jt seemed to me that | 
would be, with my companions, if I entered that stage, buried alive: so prefer- 
ring to see the coming catastruphe, | monnted the driver's seat with a degree 
){ resolution that would have evuabled me to walk under a falling house without 
Winking. 

At the crack of the whip, the horses, impatient of delay, started with a bound. 
and rau on a skort distance, the buot of the stage poluting to the earths a sud- 
den reverse of this position and an inclination of our bodies forward, told too 
plainly that we were un the descent. Now commenced a race between grav:- 
taticn and horse-flesb, aed odds would have been safely bet on the furmer 
One time we swayed to ana froas if in a hammock ; then we would travel a hun 
dred yards side ways, the wheels on the ice sparkling with fire and e'ectricity, 
and making a grating sound, as terrible to my nerves as ‘he extracting of a 
tooth. The horses, frightened at the terrible state of things in the rear, and 
the lashing of the whip, would pull vs aruund fora moment, and away we 
would go again, sideways, bounciog, crashing about like mad. A quarter way 
down the mountain, and still perfectly sound; but*by this time the momentum 
of our descending body was terribie, and the horses, with reeking hot sides and 
distenved nostrils, lay themseives down to their work, while the lashing whip 
cracke. and goaded in their rear to hasten their speed. The driver, with @ 
coolness that never forsook him, guided his vehicle, as much as possible, in 
zig zag lines across the road. Oostacles no larger than pebbles would project 
us into the air as if we had been an Iudia rubber ball, and once, as we fell into 
arut, we escaped upsetting by a gentle tap from the stump of a cedar tree, up- 
ou the hub of the wheel, that righted us with the swifsess of lightning. On 
we went, the bluod starting in my chilled frame, diffusing over me a glowing 
heat, until I wiped huge drops of perspiration from my brow, and breathed in 
the coid air as if I were smothering. The dull, stunning sound that now mark- 
ed our progress was scarcely relieved by the clattering hoofs of the horses, and 
the motion became perfectly si'eady, except when a piece of ice would explode 
from uuder the wheel, as if burst with powder. Aimovst with the speed of 
thougnt we rushed on, and the critical moment of our safety came. The slight- 
€st obstacle, the stumbling of a horse, the breaking of @ strap, a too strongly 
drawn breath almost, would have, with the speed we were making, projected 
Us Over the mountain side, as if shot from acannon, aod buried us beneath the 
frozen ground and hatd rock below. The driver with distended eyes and an 
expression of intellectual excitement, pleyed his part wel], and fortune favored 
us. As we made the last turn in the road, the stage for a moment vibrated be- 
tween safety and destruction—running for several yards upon one side, it ex- 
posed two wheels in the air, whirling with a swiftsess that rendered them al- 
With a severe contusion it righted, the driver shouted, and 
we were rushing up an ascent. For a moment the stage and horses went 
on, and it was but for a moment; for the heavy body, lately so full of life, 
settied back upon the traces @ dead weight, dragging the poor animals in 
one confused heap downwards, and shaking violently upon its springs, It stood 
Slili 

A pretty severe tug,’ said one of the insides, to the driver, as he stretched 
hinsell wib a yawn. é Le 

“ Well, Lrather think it was.” said Jebu, with a smile of disdain. 

‘I've driv oa this road fifteen years, but I never was so near - as to- 
night. If | was on t’other side of ‘* Ball mountaio,’ and my wife on this 
(Only (bree days married, recollect,) I would not drive that stage down 
‘Bail mountain’ as I have to-night, to keep her from running away with a 
Nigger!” ip . 

“ Woy, you don't think there was any ~ danger, do you ?” inquired another 
‘Inside,’ thrusting his head into the cold arr. ‘ 

1 calculate I » Se if that off leader, when I reached the ‘devil’s rut,’ had 
falleu, as he intended, your body would now be as flat as either of the back seat 
Cushions in that stage.”’ 

* Lord bless us, is it possible,” sighed a 
well, we haveescaped, and one must run 4 
1B @ journey,” 

Appreciating the terrible ordeal through which | had passed better than my 
fellow travellers, I bave often in my dreams, fancied myself on a stage coach. 
just tombling down the ravines that yawn on the sides of ‘ Ball mountain; 
and when | have started into wakefulness, [ have speculated on that principle of 
the American character, that is ever impelling it forward 
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BULL BAITING IN ENGLAND SIXTY YEARS aGo. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

Among the amusements of the people at the period I am treating of, the 
universal practice of bull-baiting is perhaps the one most characteristic of the 
state of society. The poor animal was brought out with great soothing and 
gentleness, and led to a stake in the centre of a place, which, like the ‘* Grande 
Place”’ in France, was the modern forum of every town, and called the Bull 
Ring. When he was once secured, or believed to be secured—for there were 
instances where, in his agony, he broke his bonds, and wreaked vengeance on 
his persecutors—when once believed to be firmly secured, a loud shout from the 
multitude pronounced the approaching triumph of humanity—one by one the 
ferocious bull-dogs were loosed upon him. While he possessed his full vigour, 
he was able to anticipate the designs of his opponents, and when the dog, in the 
instinct of his nature, tried to seize the nose, either impaled him on the point 
of his horns, or tossed him aloft higher than the houses, when his fall some- 
times burst his bowels, and sometimes, though rarely, killed him on the spot. I 
have seen the mutilated dog, torn and bleeding, drag himself again towards the 
bull with all the ferocity of his nature, and die before he could reach the spot, 
or perhaps the bull, unable to reach him with his horns, turned round and 
trampled him into a shapeless mass with his heels. 

The monsters in human shape who bred the dogs for this horrible pastime, 
filled the air with imprecations, or notes of exultation, as the failure or success 
of their favourites brought them gain and honour, or loss and disgrace. Wa- 
gers were bandied about with a vivacity amounting to frenzy, and many a man, 
led on by the excitement of the moment, lost a sum which ruined him for life. 

The ferocious tenacity of these dogs, when they had once seized the nose of 
the bull and pinned him to the ground, was wonderful : the bull could not move 
from his position because of the agonizing pain of that exquisitely sensible or- 
gan ; any attempt to shake off his opponent was vain, and in this dreadful tor- 
ture was he retained, till, either from the difficulty of breathing on the part of 
the dog (while his jaws were thus fixed), or from the period allowed by the 
laws laid down for the regulation of this humane amusement having expired, 
the dog was pulled away by his master—a difficult thing, and seldom accom- 
plished without the aid of snuff crammed into his nostrils; the snuff was be- 
stowed liberally also on the bull, and when he raised his mutilated lips aloft and 
roared with agony, another universal shout of exultation announced the delight 
of the bystanders. 

One of these bull-dog breeders staked a large sum of money that his dog 
would allow his shoulder to be separated from the body without relinquishing 
his hold of the bull, and he won his horrible wager! Having just anatomical! 
knowledge enough to know where the principal artery was placed, ge passed his 
knife behind the shoulder blade, as we do in carving a rabbit at table, and se- 
parating the whole shoulder and limb from the body, left it dangling by the 
blood-vessels and a few fibres of muscle which he had avoided tocut. The 
dog retained his hold for a quarter of an hour, when the loss of blood made him 
faint away, and his noble master rewarded his merits by cutting his throat. 
This was mercy. 

At last, however, the poor bull, worn out with fatigue and agony, would 

crouch down, and burying his nose between his legs, leave his whole body ex- 
posed to the malice of hisenemies. Sticks, armed with sharp nails, were dri- 
ven into his flesh, and especially into those parts deemed to be most sensitive ! 
—the hellish cruelty of the crowd never ceasing to reproach him with cowardice. 
Cats were tied to his tail; this generally roused him to fury, and as the poor 
creatures were swung backwards and forwards, screaming and clawing, some- 
times fastening his tail to his side, sometimes to his back, and sometimes fixing 
their talons between his legs, shouts of laughter and obscene jokes told the joy 
of his tormentors. 
When still further exhaustion proclaimed the approaching termination of the 
game, and the wretched animal lay down in a poo! of his own blood and that of 
the dogs he had destroyed, a bunch of furze was tied to his tail, and others fixed 
by nails in his back, and set on fire. This was capital fun; at this mo- 
ment my heart is sick with the recollection of having clapped my own little 
hands in transport at the wild fury of the mutilated beast in his staggering agony 
of terror. 

‘Thank God these times are gone! and the mechanic or manufacturing arti- 
san who once took delight in such atrocities, has beea partially awakened 
to a sense of the dignity of his own being, and has learnt to prefer the coffee- 
shop and the reading-room, the mechanics’ institute, with its lectures and its 
elevating intercourse between mind and mind, to the unspeakable horrors of 
the bull ring. 

D. Jerroid’s Illuminated Mag. 
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DUELLING SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Among the many proofs of the little advance in real civilization which this 
country had made, up to the close of the last century, was the universal preva- 
lence of duelling. It is now a rare practice, and is permitted to be sometimes 
bloodless, but in those days it was thought to be a stigma on the courage of 
both parties to eease firing until one of the combatants should fall. The impu- 
dent effrontery with which a ruffian who had killed his man was allowed to 
swagger and bluster in society, was a disgrace to the age, and a still greater 
disgrace was it that ladies openly showed their admiration of the murderer. I 
am far from thinking that it is the importance of the subject of quarrel which 
constitutes the justification of the practice of duelling ;—men may offend as 
deeply in a game of billiards asin seduction ; and if the custom be tolerated at 
all, there is as good “cause of quarrel in a straw,” as in the most important 
concerns of life. 

The case of the impudent raffian, called ‘“ Fighting Fitzgerald,” is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference. The scoundrel was at last de- 
tected in wearing armour under his clothes, after having murdered a great num- 
ber of persons, who had gone out with him on apparent equality. Lord Camel- 
ford was another example, but it is now evident that he was insane; and if 
such a man were to do similar things in the present day, he would be settled, 
not by bullets, but by a commission ‘“* De lunatico inquirendo.”’ 

The character of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger in Sheridan’s Rivals, 1s scarcely an 
exaggeration of the duellist of the last century. The levity with which the 
practice was spoken of can scarcely be believed in the present day. Such an 








; but it mever so forci- | 


one was a fine fellow who had winged half a dozen men, and he took a sort of 
brevet rank in society, according to the number of persons he had maimed or 
murdered.—As now, the custom was more prevalent among the Irish than the 
English, and exceedingly rare among the Scotch, who have been always noted 
for their discretion in this matter; and yet I imagine it never entered into any- 
vody’sdhead to suspect them of cowardice. There is no law so cogent as public 
opinion, and all the acts of pgrliament that ever were framed, have been as no- 
thing compared with the goose quill, in diminishing and almost extinguishing 
the practice. Ridicule, argument, remonstrance, have been profusely used, and 
with great effect, and except an occasional rencontre of a couple of young fools, 
whose death would be a blessing to all parties, we rarely now hear of a duel. 

I remember an Irish gentleman at adinner table describing a little scene 
which had taken place in his own house with a naivete that will convey a vivid 
idea of the state of feeling on this subject at the period I speak of—the fatness 
of the brogue I canuot render in writing . 

“‘ Och—ye didn’t hare then of the jewel (duel)—why th’s was it—Sullivan 
aud Dermot were dining with me—they are good fellows both of ’em, and my 
darest frinds. They were talking at the further ind of the table, and Sullivan 
said something as if he didn’t quite intoirely believe what Dermot had been say- 
ing—but the thing dropped again and all was quiet. So J called out, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I’ll have no word swallowing at my table. Ye must fight upon it’—and 
they didn’t seem to think it necessary, but I ruled the roast, you see, and at last 
they said they’d fight in the morning. ‘No toime like the toime present,’ says 
I—so we put the tables aside, and we set ’em in opposite corners of the room, 
and by Jasus they were both winged at the first shot—so we put ‘em to bed and 
sent for the Doctor, and then we all sat down and made a noight of it!!” _ 

Asa specimen of the extent to which men were compelled, by public opinion, 
to follow up their vengeance to the death, I will cite an occurrence which took 
place at Caen, in March, 1787, and which will be found in the newspapers of 
the period. Two officers quarrelled, and one of them in his rage gave the other 
a blow—this was returned—and they immediately went out of the town to de- 
cide the matter with swords. In a short time both were wounded severely, and 
neither of them being able to stand, they were carried bacx to their quarters— 
but the wounds did not prove mortal. } 

The Colonel convened all the officers of the corps, and it was decided in so- 
lemn conclave, that as soon as the combatants were sufficiently recovered, they 
must go out again and fight till one of them should be killed, it being the una- 
nimous opinion of the regiment that one of the party must die—(mind, reader, 
one of the party! not the aggressor! it was immaterial which of them, but the 
point of honour required that one of them should die.) . 

As they were not likely to be again able to fight with swords, their brother 
officers! (tender appellation) their brother officers, decided that they siould 
fight with pistols. maimed combatants were therefore carried to the field 
in chairs, and ten of their brother officers attended the execution of their hu- 


mane purpose ! 


The first shot was fired by the 


. 


ball lodged in his antagonist’s body 
but from his torture missed his opponent : 


officer who received the first blow, and the 
; he was able, however, to return the fire, 
the third shot was then fired by the 















less, and unable to hold a pistol and take due satisfaction ! 
They were carried home, and the brother officers (ferocious ruffians, but not 
courageous enough to brave public opinion) called another meeting of the 
the matter was discussed in due form, and it was decided that if the 
men should recover, 
on the spot. 
The two pistol balls had, however, their due effect, and the poor wretch died. 
The brother of the survivor had arrived a few days before, in _— to take his 
piace and revenge his honour should he be killed—sweet Christians ! 
Douglas Jerrold’s IJ}uminated Magazine. 
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STEVENS’ WAR BATTERY. 


Robert 1 bean, oe Army and Navy Chroniele, the following letter from 

ais invent » Esq., giving a general deseription of the floating battery, 
of his 1 ‘on, Now in the process of construction in New York harbor: 

The steam battery, or vessel above referred io, is to be constructed u 1 
a plan entirely new, invented by the writer, and is to be shot and shell proof; 
she isto have greater speed than any vessel of war now afloat; the engines 
and propelling apparatus are to be so placed that the latter shall be submerg- 
ed, and the whole engine out of the way of shot from the vessel of an enemy 
The guns are to be large and adapted both to shot and shells; her burden 
not to be less than 1,500 tons. ? 

The practicability of rendering such a vessel proof against shot and shells 
is not a theoretical] assumption, but has been proved by the test of positive 
experiments, These experiments were recently made at Sandy Hook, un- 
der the superintendence of Messrs, John C. and Edwin A. Stevens, and in 
the presence of a joint board of army and navy officers, appointed by the 
Government. From their result, no doubt whatever remains of the fact, that 
a series of wrought iron boiler pieces, riveted together and placed upon each 
o her, until the strata amount to four and a half inches in thickness, will 
effectually resist the force of 64 1b. shot, when fired with battering charges, 
at the distance of thirty yards. Fifteen or twenty shot were also fired at 
this distaace, and from guns of different calibres, against a target thus con- 
strucied, and were made to strike against it within a space of about two feet 
by four; and these produced so little effect as to leave it in a fit state to pro- 
tect any thing in its rear against a similar force.—Shells fired from the same 
distance, scarcely indented the iron, and both shot and shells were invaria= 
bly broken into small fragments. 

The above named experiments were tried under the supervision of the 
officers of the army andnavy. Atthe last of these, th writer, who had just 
returned from Europe, was present, and trials were then made upon the e 








of shells of a peculiar construction, which were prepared by him. These 
shells are hermetically sealed, and are effectually secured from accidental 
explosion, either from fire or violent concussion; they are perfec.ly safe, 
also, from injury by submersion in water. They are so constructed as toex- 
plode afier having penetrated the object against which they are discharged; 
and, being elongated, contain three times as much powder as the common 
shell of the same calibre ; they do not require the use of mortars, but ma 
be fired from the guns in ordinary use. Out of twenty of these shells whic 
were discharged into timber, or i.to banks of sand, nineteen exploded in the 
manner antcipated, rendering their action sufficiently certain, and evincing 
the possession of properties not possessed by any other shell, and producing 
effects which were actually tremendous. 

It will be manifest thata steam vessel, or battery, fortified in the manner 
above described, and furnished with the means of rapid propulsion, would 
be able to approach an adversary’s vessel so securely and so closely, as to ren- 
der it nearly im, ossible to miss her with shells fired horizontally ; and it does 
appear that a vessel possessing the properties above enumerated, would be 
able io attack and destroy any fleet of steamers, or of sailing ships, as now 
cvnstructed, which might be sent to attack a cily or blockade a port. The 
partof such a vessel thiough which the guns are fired, having a thickness 
of four or five inches only, might have port holes buat litle larger than the 
muzzle of a gun, and yet allow it tobe fired at any desired angle. These 
port-holesmay be readily protected from cannister, grape, or other shot, by 
means of moveable screens, so constructed as to be removed and replaced 
with facility. 

A single shell of large dimensions, and of the kind prepared by the wri- 
ter, will suffice to sink the stou:est wooden vessel, if exploded within her sides, 
anywhere near the water line. The effect of sucha shell upon a structure 
ot wood was fully tested, under his superintendence, on Governo,’s Island, 
in the harbor of New York, upwards cf twenty yearsago. The experiments 
were made by order of the Government, in tie presence of ibe late Colonel 
House and several other officers, with the following result: Atarget of 
white oak was corsiructed in the strongest manner, by one of the best ship- 
builders; it measured five feet in thickness, and the timbers were secured to- 
gether by iron secrewbolis passing entirely through the whole. This target 
was perforated by the explosion of a single shell, a hole being made in it 
through whicha horse might have passed. Seven timbers of white oak, 
each measuring twelve by sixteen inches, were torn into shreds and scattered 
to a great distance. 

The foregoing plan of constructing and arming a vessel, with mostof its 
details, has been matured for many years, and the delay in bringing it for- 
ward has resulted from a conviction that a period more favorable to its adop- 
tion than any that has heretofore occurred would arrive, and it is believed 
that it has now actually arrived. The advantage of being the first to con- 
struct a vessel of this description would be very great, as it musi render us 
secure tora long time against the vessels of war of other nations as these 
would require to be buiitanew. Asa means of defence it would be « heaper 
than any other; and in tim» of peace such a vessel would sufter but little 
from the ravages of time, and but few hands would be required to keep her 
in a proper condition for use.—Her ventilation would be artificial, and con- 
stanUy and thoroughly applied [In actual service, her crew, of all grades, 
would not, probably, exceed one hundred and fifty; she would need no rig- 
giag; with anthracite as fuel, she would not be rendered visible either by 
smoke or by sparks, and would, therefore, attract the notice of an enemy 
less, either by night or by day, ihan any other vessel. 

Although a vessel, or battery, of the kind described, is equally adapted to 
the protection of allour ports, the harbor of New York will probably be 
considered as one of those the best fitted to a first experiment with it, if ex- 
periment it may be called. Its spaciousness, its great depth, and its vicinity 
to fresh water, which will render it easy at any time to free the bottom of the 
vesse| from barnacles, concur in pointing it out as a suitable place for the 
purpose. 

The kuowledge of the existence of such a vessel would suffice to deter 
most commanders from risking an attack with a vessel of woed, where the 
chances were so decidedly against them. Rosert L. Stevens. 








Sheridan —I had now, for the firat time, an opportunity of seeing this re- 
markable man. He was then inthe prime of his life, his fame and of his pow- 
ers. His countenance struck me, at a glance, as the most characteristic I had 
ever seen. Fame may do much ; but I thowght I could discover in his physi- 
ognomy every quality for whichhe wasdistinguished. The pleasantry of the 
man of the world, the keeu observation of the great dramatist, and the vivid- 
ness and daring of the first rate orator. His features were fine; bot their com- 
bination was so powerfully intellectual that at the moment when he turned his 
face to you, you felt as if you were looking on a man of the highest order of 
faculties. None of the leading men of hisday had a physiognomy so palpably 
mental. ‘Burke’s spectacled eyes told but litle Fox, with the grand outlines 
of the Greek sage, had no nobility of feature. Pitt was evidently no favorite 
of whatever goddess presides over beauty at our birth. But Sheridan's coun- 
tenance was the actue! mirror of one of the most glowing, versatile and vivid 
minds in the world, His eyes alone would have given an expression to a face 
of clay. I never saw in human head orbs so large, so intensely black, and of 
such brilliant lustre. His manners, tvo, were then admirable—eazy without 
negligence, and respectful es @ guest at a ruyal table, without a shadow of ser- 
vility. He, also, was wholly free from that affection of epigram which tempts 
a man who cannot help knowing that his good thinge are recorded. He laugh- 
ed and listened, and rambled through the common topics of ‘he day with all the 
evidence of one enjoying the moment, and glad to contribute to this enjoy- 
ment; and yet, in all this ease, 1 could see that remoter thoughts, from time 
to time, passed through his mind. In the midst of our gaiety, the contraction 
of his deep and noble brows showed that he was wandering far away from the 
slight topics of the table; and I could imagine what he might be when strug- 
gling against the gigantic power of Pitt, or thundering against Indian tyranny 
in Westminster Hall. I saw him long at:erwards, when the flashes of hie ge- 
nius were like guns of distress, and his character, talents, and frame were alike 
sinking. But, ruined as he was, and humiliated by folly as much as by misfor- 
tune, | have never been abie to regard Sheridan but ava fallen star, a star, too, 
of the first magnitude, without a superior in the whole galaxy from which he 


fel. and with ao original brilliancy, perhaps, more lustrous then them all, 
" Memoirs of a Statesman, in Blackwood. 





Hyrocrirr.—'Tis not that the hypocrite despises a good character that he is 
not one himself, but because he thinks he can purchase it at a cheaper ratethan 
the practice of it, and thus obtain all the applause of a good man by merely 


pretending to be so. ihe. 

Tue Free Cuvecu.—A lady to an aged Scot that he should shave 
himself, instead of going twice a to the barber : he would save twopence, 
and might give it to the Free Church. “* Deed, mem,” said Sandy, “ mower 
auld to learn, but I’ll teli ye what Pll do; if your minister will come andebave 





j= Pil gie him the tippence !” 
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GANGUERNET: OR, “ A CAPITAL JOKE.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JOHN HUNTER. 


Mine is called Ganguernet : I say mine, for you have all had yours ; every 
one, at least once in his life-time, has_met with one of those little fat, ruddy, 
burly men, with straight close-cropped hair, low forehead, grey eyes, broad 
nose, puffed-up cheeks, the neck between the shoulders, the shoulders in the 
stomach, the stomach upon the lege a sort of a Punch figure, rolling, bawl- 
ing, laughing, hallooing : one of t fellows who come stealthily behind you, 
clap their hands on your head, and cry out suddenly : ‘* Who's this !”” Who 
pull away your chair at the moment you are going to sit down ; who snatch 
from you your handkerchief just when yo. wish to use it ; and who, on these 
occasions, when you look at them with an angry air, answer you with a broad 

rin, and a stare of imperturbable assurance : ‘‘ A capital joke !”’ 

You have had yours; and mine is named Ganguernet. My first acquain- 
tance with him was at Rheims. He was a complete adept in his profession, and 
as a regular joke-player, master of al] the tricks of his trade. Well skiled 
was he in the art of attaching a piece of meat to the bell-rope of a porter’s 
lodge, so that all the wandering dogs about town would snap at the tempting 
bait, and awaken the mystified domestics ten times a night. Very expert was 
he also at cutting tradesmen’s signs intwo pieces, and substituting one for ano- 
ther. On one occasion he took the sign of a hair-dresser, cut it in two, and 
added the latter part to that of one of my neighbours ; so that it read as fol- 
lows : Monsieur Roblot lets out carriages and false ioupées, after the Paris 
fashion. 

But if M. Ganguernet was not the most agreeable companion in the city, 
still less so was he in the country, where indeed his presence, to me at least, 
was always a perfect nuisance. He knew how to scatter the hair, adroitly 
clipped from a brush, between the sheets of a friend, sojthat the victim, before 
he had been a quarter of an hour in bed, would become furious with the itching. 
He would pierce the partition between two sleeping apartments, so as to pass 
through it a piece of twine which he had cunningly fastened to your bed-clothes, 
and then, when he found that you were asleep, he would gently pull the string, 
until the covering was all drawn down to your feet. You awake half-frozen, 
for Ganguernet always chooses a cold damp night ‘for this trick, draw up the 
covering, wrap yourself carefully up, and very innocently resume your slum- 
bers ; then Ganguernet, gently pulling his cord, again strips you naked ; again 
you are benumbed with cold ; and when you begin to utter imprecations in the 
dark, his detestable voice is heard bawling through the hole : “* What a capital 

oke !” 

Did Ganguernet chance to fall in with one of those simple-minded individuals, 
whose countenances invite mystification, he would steal from him during his 
sleep his coat and pantaloons, whose dimensions with needle and thread he 
would contrive greatly to diminish. He would then awaken his victim, beg- 
ging him to dress himself as soon as possible, and join a hunting-party. The 
unsuspecting subject of the joke, thus suddenly roused, would try to put on his 
pantaloons, but could not get intothem. ‘Good Heavens!” excleims Gan- 
guernet, with affected astonishment ; ‘‘ why, what is the matter, my dear Sir! 
—you are terribly swollen!” ‘‘AmI?” “ You are indeed, prodigiously !” 
1 Do you really mean it!” ‘I may be mistaken, but come dres yourself, and 
et us go down, and see what the others say.’ 

‘* But I cannot get on my clothes.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s it, you are so puffed up. 
dropsy !” 

And this would continue, the poor fellow, pale and trembling, in vain endea- 
voring to get on his clothes, until the tormentor, with a hideous chuckle, would 
come out with his famous sentence: “ Ha! ha! a capital joke !” 

There was one of his tricks which appeared to me to be truly abominable. 
He played it upon a person reputed to be a brave man, but who was neverthe- 
less horribly frightened. One night, after getting snugly into bed, this gentle- 
man felt something cold and slimy along side of him, he touched it with his 
foot ; it seemed a round elongated body ; he placed his hand upon it ; it was a 
serpent coiled upon itself! In an ecstacy of terror, he leaped from the bed 
with a ery of disgust and horror, when Granguernet made his appearance, shak- 
ing his fat sides and roaring out ; ‘‘ What a capital joke!” It was and cel-skin 
filled with water, that had caused the panic. ‘The enraged gentleman would 
have broken the head of the joker, but Ganguernet throwing a pitcher of water 
over the sans-culotte sufferer, made his escape, yelling out at the top of his 
voice: “ A capital joke !—a capital joke!” The master of the house and his 
guests came running in at the outcry, and with much difficulty succeeded in 
pacifying the mystified individual ; assuring him that Ganguernet, though fond 
of fun, was in the main a charming good fellow, a pleasant boon companion, 
and one without whom, especially in the country, it was impossible to drive away 
ennui. 

Our readers may perhaps think with us, that, on the contrary, this man was 
one of those insufferable beings who are constantly intruding upon the plea- 
sures and comforts of others; like a dog at a game of nine-pins, overturning 
with his paws all the arrangements of your joys and sorrows ; more Insupport- 
able, and more difficult to get rid of than the dog, they lie in ambush to pounce 
upon you, and disconcert by a word or a trick the feelings you may enjoy, or 
the projects you intend ye 

Among characters of this description, there are some whom their common- 
place attempts at wit consign to contempt. ‘These performers confine them- 
selves to vulgar and stale jokes ‘To thrust the head through the paper wiu- 
dow-pane of a cobbler, and ask him the address of a minister of finances, or an 
archbishop ; to stretch a cord across a staircase, so as to cause those who de- 
scend to take, in the words of a punster, a voyage sur la rein, or “a voyage 
upon the Rhine ;” to wake up anotary in the middle of the night, and send 
him in great haste to draw up a will fora client, whom he finds in good health ; 
these and a thousand other silly pranks of the same nature, are the stock in 
trade ofa jester; and no one knew them better than did Ganguernet. 


He had, moreover, invented some original tricks, which had given bim a 
colossal reputation among the admirers of this branch of the fine arts. Phe 
only truly witty one I ever knew him to perpetrate, took place at a country- 
house where a large party of us were assembled. Among the guests, Ganguer- 
net had singled out a lady of some thirty years, rather fantastic 1n her manners 
and appearance, who was doatingly fond of Parisian elegance, and who Phe 
ferred the pale face of a well-looking youth of rather shallow intellect, _ the 
coarse, purple visage of Ganguernet. Our humourist endeavoured in vain to 
render this youth ridiculous in the eyes of the lady, who regarded aj Ppa 
Plicity as a poetical absence of mind, and his credulity as an indication 0 = 
cerity and honest good taith. One evening, after a_ brisk defence of the = 
faced youth on the part of the lady, which was listened to by Ganguernet — 
a patience and a peculiar expression of the eye which boded no good, we nl 
all retired to our apartments. In about half an hour, the house resounded with 
loud outeries of “fire! fire!” which seemed to proceed from the hall upon the 
ground-floor. Every one hastened thither, men and women half-dressed, or 
half undressed, which ever you please. ‘They entered pell-mell, candlestick in 
hand, and there found Ganguernet stretched upon a sofa. ‘To the reiterated 
questions that were put him as to the cause of the c!amour, he answered not a 
word ; but taking the pale-faced young man by the hand in a very solemn man- 
ner, and leading him up to the fine lady, gravely said to her: “I have the ho- 
nour, Madame, of presenting to you the most poetic genius of the company in 
a cotton night-cap.” We all burst into a shout of laughter, but the lady never 
forgave Ganguernet nor the cotton night-cap. 

All the jokes which Ganguermet played, however, were not prompted by 
vengeance ; a spirit of fun merely being the grand principle of most of his tricks 
Before we come to the occurrence which showed this man to me in his true 
colours, I must relate afew more of the humorous pranks in which he took the 
greatest pride. Opposite his residence at Rennes there dwelt a worthy pair of 
Venerable citizens, who were the sole occupants of a small house, which was 
their only possession. Once a week this honest couple were in the habit of 
dining, and having a little game of piq”et with a relation, who resided at some 

istance from their abode. On these occasions they were usually regaled with 
curds and whey, which they moistened with sparkling cider; and not unfre- 
quently a bowl of punch concluded the repast ; so that the worthy pair com- 
monly returned home about eleven o’clock, singing and staggering along in a 
State of happy elevation. 
. & certain fatal Sunday evening, these good folks returned to their abode, 
t + them pretty mach, “show came you so.” They arrived at the door of 
fi oF wine Shbour, which they recognized, and then proceeded on ten paces 
fe hime 3 ~~ was just the distance to their own door. The husband, after 
the bewhel 8s pocket for the key of the street-door, pulled it out, and sought 
key-hole pre but nokey-hole was to be found. * What has become of the 
said his wife ned he. ‘You have drank too much cider, Monsieur Larquet, 
wall of neighbour B, are looking for the key-hole, and we are stil] before the 

“‘ That is true,” replied Mons; 

’ plied onsieur Larquet ; ‘‘ we must goa few paces far- 
ther.” They walked on ; but this Horner sa went too far, ie as they had be- 
fore recognized the door of their right-hand neighbour, they now found them- 
selves in front of that of their neighbour an tee leh bend. ‘Thek oun dott 
ought to be between these two doors oe we “ 

e - They return, groping along the wall un 


It must be a thundering attack of the 
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til they eome to a door, which to their consternation they again find to be that 
of their right-hand neighbour! The honest couple become alarmed about the 
soundness of their wits, and begin to suspect that they must certainly both be 
tipsy. They recommence their inspections from the door of their neighbour on 
the left. They constantly find these two doors, but not a vestige of their own : 
their door has disappeared—vanished! Who could have taken away their 
door? Terror seizes them ; they ask each other if they have become de- 
mented ; and dreading the ridicule which would be cast upon honest citizens 
who could not find their own street-door, they grope about for more than an 
hour, feeling, poking, inspecting, measuring ; but alas! there is no door ; there 
is nothing but a wall, an unknown wall, an implacable wall, a desperate wall ! 
At length, terror ry overpowers them ; they utter loud cries, and call 
lustily for assistance. The neighbours are attracted by the noise, and after some 
time, it is ascertained that the door of the distracted couple has been carefully 
bricked up, and plastered over ; and when all are trying to discover who could 
have played such a pitiful trick upon these honest people, Ganguernet, who, in 
company with some kindred spirits, had been enjoying the tribulation and de- 
spair of Monsieur and Madame Larquet, Ganguernet shouts out his everlasting 
refrain : ‘‘A capital joke !’’ But, answered the neighbours, these poor folks 
wil] take their death of cold. 

‘Bah !” replies he ; ‘‘ a capital joke !” 

‘The incensed neighbours petitioned the king’s attorney to moderate Monsieur 
Ganguernet’s strong inclination to play his mischievous pranks ; and the magis- 
trate sent our hero to prison for some days, in spite of his skilful defence, which 
consisted in incessantly repeating : ‘‘ A capital joke !—what a capital joke, Mr. 
Magistrate !” 

Notwithstanding his excessive vanity, Ganguernet did not, however, make 
boast of all his exploits; and there was one, the authorship of which he con- 
stantly denied, possibly in consequence of a threat that was held out of cutting 
off the author's ears, should he be detected. The trick in question was promp- 
ted by the contempt in which he was held in a certain aristocratic circle ; and 
the subject was no less a personage than an ancient dame of high birth, and 
great pretensions, who mingled in the most fashionable society of Rennes. 


Among other customs of the old school, which this lady retained, were the 
following: First, that of never mixing in the society of those of plebeian de- 
scent, such as Ganguernet : and secondly; that of always being carried in a 
sedan-chair by porters, when she went abroad. One evening she went to a ball, 
given by the first president of the court of assizes, a ball at which Ganguernet 
was also present. She left about midnight, carried as usual in her sedan-chair 
through a pelting shower of rain. At the moment she got under one of those 
loop-holes in the eaves-gutters, through which the rain pours down into the 
street in long dashing cascades, two or three shrill whistles were heard on the 
right and left hand. Immediately four men in masks made their appearance, 
at sight of whom the porters, abandoning their charge, took to their heels ; but 
at the moment when the noble dame believed herself on the point of being as- 
sassinated, a terrible dash of cold water upon her head took away her breath, 
and almost deprived her of consciousness. ‘The top of the chair had disap- 
peared as if by magic, and the gutter poured its contents directly into the vehi- 
cle, the occupant of which in vain attempted to force open the door. She beat 
and a NF against it with fury, mounted the seat, and like an incarnate fiend, 
invoked the divine wrath upon the vile miscreants, who were giving her such a 
cruel shower-bath ; and who only replied to her invectives by profound bows, 
and the most humble salutations. ‘The worst part of this wicked trick was, 
that the lady wore hair-powder, and the mystifiers carried umbrellas. 


My acquaintance with Ganguernet continued about ten years. In the low 
and vulgar circles of society which he was fond of frequenting, he was held up 
as the most jovial, the best-natured, and the most amusing fellow in the world ; 
although there were some, whose sense of propriety and moral feelings were 
not entirely destroyed, who held him in merited contempt. For my own part, 
I always had a dread of the man. ‘That odious smile, forever hanging on those 
large red lips, singularly annoyed me ; that imperturbable gayety, onbibited on 
all occasions of life, troubled me like the constant presence of a hideous phan- 
tom ; that phrase, which he appended like a moral to every thing he did, that 
detested phrase, “‘ A capital joke,” sounded in my ears as doleful and sombre 
as the Trappists’ motto, “* Brother, we must die !”’ 

There was a fatality about the man ; and it was destined that a life should be 
sacrificed to his mad propensity for mischief. A day came, on which his famous 
words, ** A capital joke !"’ was to be pronounced over a tomb. 

On the eve of my departure from Rennes, some friends invited me to join a 
hunting-party, of which I learned that Ganguernet was to make one. This 
name took from me in advance half the pleasure | had anticipated. I however 
repaired early in the morning to the house of one of our friends, Ernest de 
On my arrival I found Ganguernet there with some others of the party. 
Ernest had just finished a letter, which he sealed, directed, and placed upon the 
chimney-piece. Ganguernet, in his usual inquisitive and impertinent manner, 
took it up, and read the direction. ‘“ Ahha!” said he; ‘‘ so you correspond 
with your pretty cousin, do you ?”’ 

* Yes,” said Ernest, with an air of indifference; ‘‘I have informed her that 
we intend visiting her chateau this evening, at about seven o'clock, to take din- 
ner there. ‘There are fifteen of us I think, and we shall run some risk of hav- 
ng but poor fare, if she does not get timely notice.”’ 

Ernest rang for a servant, and gave him the letter, without any of us noticing 
that Ganguernet disappeared for a moment with him. We set off on our ex- 
pedition. While engaged in the chase, it so happened that Ganguernet and 
myself took one side of the plain on which we were hunting, while the rest of 
the party pursued their sport on the other. 

‘We shall have some fun this evening,"’ said he to me. 

‘“ How so?”’ replied I. 

“Would you believe it? I have given a louis to the servant that he should 
not carry the letter to its address.” 

** And have you taken it.’’ 

‘‘No, pardieu! I told him we were going to have a little joke this evening, 
and that he must carry the letter to the lady’shusband. He is sitting this mo- 
ment as president of the court of assizes, and when he finds that he is going to 
have fifteen stout fellows, with keen appetites, at his house this evening, he will 
be in adevil of arage. He is as miserly as Harpagon; and the idea of our 
laying his kitchen and wine-cellar under contribution will put him in such a 
humour, that he will have no scruple in condemning a dozen innocent men, so 
that he may reach his country-house in time to prevent the pillage.”’ 

“Tf this is the case,”’ said I to Ganguernet, “it seems to me to be a very 
inalicious jest.”’ 

‘Bah! acapital joke! And the best of it will be when we all arrive at 
the chateau. ‘The others, ravenous with hunger and thirst, will expect to find 
there an excellent supper. But there will be nothing—absolutely nothing !” 

‘¢ And do you think, Sir,” replied I, ‘‘ that this will be any pleasanter to me 
than to the rest of the party ? 
principal dupes of your frolic?” 

** Let me alone for that! Look you here; I’ve got acold fowl and a bottle 
of Bordeaux in my game-bag, and you shall have half.”’ 

“T thank you,” said J, ‘ but I had rather find Ernest, and notify him of your 
trick.” 

“Ah! good heavens! my dear Sir,’’ said Ganguernet, *‘ you cannot take a 
joke.” 

I left him, and apprising our friends of the affair, inquired where I could find 
Ernest. I was told that hg had gone in the direction of the chateau of his cou- 
sin, toward which I proceeded, intending to give Madame de L notice of 
the trick of Ganguernet. At a turn of the road I perceived Emest at a dis- 
tance, going toward the chateau. I increased my speed in order to overtake 
him, and made so much haste that I arrived almost at the same moment with 
him, so that he had just passed the gate asI reached it. As I was about enter- 
ing, the gate was violently pulled to, and immediately I heard the report of a 
pistol, and then a voice cried out: * Villain! since I have missed you, defend 
yourself !” 

I hastily sprang to a grating in the wall, about the height of my head, which 
opened into the court-yard, and there witnessed a frightful spectacle. The 
husband, sword in hand, was attacking Ernest with desperate fury. “Ah! you 
love her and she loves you!” cried he, in a voice hoarse with passion ; ‘‘ you 
love her, do you? and she Joves you! Your turn first, and then hers !” 

The letter from Ernest to his cousin, conveyed by the malicious interference 
of Ganguernet to her husband, had apprised him of a secret which had remained 
hidden for more than four years ; and before redressing the wrongs of society as 
a magistrate, the president of the court had hastened to avenge his own as a 
husband. 

In vain I cried, in vain I called by name the twocousins. Monsieur de L—— 
with blind fury drove Ernest from one corner of the court to another. Suddenly 
a window opened, and Madame de L——, pale, with dishevelled hair, and ter- 
ror painted on her countenance, appeared. 

** Leonie !’’ cried Ernest, “‘ withdraw! ’ 

‘No! let her remain!” exclaimed Monsieur de L——, “she is a prisoner ; 
you need not fear that she will come to separate us.’’ And he again rushed 
upon his cousin with such fury that the fire flew from their swords. 

‘It is I—it is J who deserve death!” cried Madame de L——; “ kill me!’ 

I added my cries to theirs. Ishouted, I shook the grating. I tried to scale 
the wall, when suddenly, urged on by despair, bewildered, distracted, Madame 
de L—— threw herself from the window and fel] between her lover and her 
husband. The latter, completely beside himself with ion, directed his 
sword toward her. But Ernest turned it aside, and in his turn casting off all 

























restraint, exclaimed with vehemence : “Madman! would you killher! Well, 
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hen—defend yourself!” And i diately he commenced a violent assault 
upon his antagonist. 

I could do nothing to separate them ; neither could Madame del——. The 
unfortunate woman had broken a limb in the fall, and lay groaning upon the 
pavement. It was a dreadful combat. Nothing can express the violent terror 
which seized me. Already the blood of the two cousins began to flow, which 
only served to increase their I had succeeded with some difficulty in 
climbing to the top of the wall, and was about to leap into the court, when | 
perceived some of our friends approaching. Ganguernet was at their head: he 
wait pare to me ; 
‘‘Halloo! what'sthist Why, you bawl like a man geting flayed: w 

you a quarter of a league off. What the devil is the mene” wr 
At the sight of this detested wretch, I rushed upon him, seized him by the 
throat, and forcing him violently against the grating, | cried to him in my turn : 
ut ap there, miserable jester!—‘a capital joke!’ is it not?—a + capital 
jo e ? ” 

Monsieur de L——, pierced through the heart by a plunge of hj ist’s 
sword, was lying by the side of his wb. er 
Ernest has left France to die in a foreign land. Madame de L 
ted suicide the day after this horrible duel. 

“A CAPITAL JOKE!” 
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Knickerboeker. 








THE WATER-FLANNEL. 
A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle thus treats of this curious sub- 
stance, which has recently at racted the attention of naturalists in various parts 
of the kingdom :—“ A friend put into my hand the other day a yard or two of 
what seemed a coarse kind of flannel, gray on one side, greenish on the other 
and a full quarter of an iuch thick. It had been thrown up by the river Trent, 
and washed ashore in vast sheets. ‘Those who had seen it pronounced it a ma- 
nufactured article, and so it was—but by the hand of nature. 
‘‘ When this substance is handled, it is harsh to the touch, although composed 
of finest threads. To the naked eye it presents no character by which it may 
be known from any coarse and loosely-woven cloth. The microscope reveals 
its nature. It is then found to consist of myriads of jointed threads, whose 
joints are compressed alternately sideways and vertically ; they are here and 
there transparent, but for the most part opaque, and rough to the eye. The 
white side is more opaque than the other, and more unexaminable ; but if a 
little muriatic acid be added to the water in which the fragments of water-flan- 
nel float, copious bubbles of air appear, which are much increased in quantity 
by the application of the heat of a spirit-lamp. By degrees they disappear. 
They were bubbles of carbonic acid, extricated by the action of the muriatic 
acid on a coating of carbonate of lime, with which the plant is more or less 
completely invested. If, after this operation, the threads are again examined, 
the contents of the joints become visible ; in the green parts of the flannel they 
are filled with an irregular mass of green matter, in the white part with myriads 
of globules, intermixed with a shapeless substance. The globules are the 
seeds. If a little iodine is then given to the flannel, it is readily absorbed, and 
the contents, shapeless matter, globules, and all, become deep violet, showing 
that all this substance is starch. 
‘‘ Hence it appears that the water-flannel is a microscopical plant, composed 
of jointed threads, secreting carbonate of lime on their surface, and forming 
seeds composed of starch within them. And when we consider that the joints 
are smaller than the eye can detect, while each contains from fifty to one hun- 
dred seeds, it may easily be conceived with what rapidity such a plant is multi- 
plied. Besides which, as their contents consist to a great extent of starch, the 
mast readily organisable of all vegetable materials, the means of growth with 
which the plant is provided are far more ample than anything we know of in 
the higher orders of the vegetable kingdom. F 


A SUPERINTENDING DOG. 

The following appeared lately in a London newspaper :—Every one will re- 
member the fireman’s dog, which, for many years, was the constant attendant 
at a fire, let the distance be ever so great. Another instance, equally extraor- 
dinary, of the devotedness of one of the canine species to another occupation, 
may be daily witnessed in the neighbourhood of the borough. The commis- 
sioners of pavements of the eastern division of Southwark have a number of 
men constantly employed in the parishes of Bermondsey, St. John’s, St. Tho- 
mas’s, St. Olave’s, &c., and wherever they «re, will be seen a brown terrier 
running about the works they are engaged on, and never leaving till they leave. 
No one knows where he comes from, where he sleeps, or how he obtains his 
food, except what he gets from the men whose strange companion he has thus 
been for no less than eight years. He goes regularly to the stone-yard near the 
Greenwich railway, about five in the morning in summer, but later in winter, 
and waits till the men go totheir work. But if he should have missed them in 
any way, he proceeds over the district till he meets with them, and then takes 
his station beside the barrow. No other dog dares approach the spot, or a biped 
the clothes of the men. When the labour is over, he goes away, but no one 
knows where. As a matter of course, he is a great favourite among the men, 
and from Mr. Hall, the superintendent, having made his peculiarities known, he 
has become much noticed. 

PROFITABLE PATENT. 

It is a curious fact in scientific discovery, that the most profitable invention 
that was ever patented in this or any other country, arose accidentally out of an 
application to government to admit sugar for agricultural purposes. The gov- 
ernment applied to Mr. Howard, the accomplished chemis‘, brother to the late 
Duke of Norfolk, to try some experiments for the purpose of ascertaining if su- 
gar could be so effectually adulterated that it could not be again converted for 
culinary uses. For this purpose he mixed all kinds of noxious materials with 
it, but the question remained, whether they could be again separated, and in 
the experiments to ascertain this, he discovered that not only could they be se- 
parated, but that the sugar was better and purer. Out of this arose Howard's 
patent for sugar refining and the use of the vacuum pan ; the annual net income 
of which, from licenses granted for its use, at the rate of 1s. per cwt., yielded 
in some years between £20,000 and £30,000. One house in London alone paid 
£4000 per annum. 





Du Solle says ;—‘‘ The stars, we fear, keep very bad hours. Like cats, 
watchmen, and debauchees, they are out all night, on many occasions. ‘To be 
sure, some poets praise them for their purity and virtuous deportment ; but 
sitting by the bedside of a sick friend the other night, we watched the stars 
carefully, and (a word in your ear !) they are naughty scamps, for we satisfied 
ourself that they scin-tzl-late whenever they can get a good opportunity. 














STALLIONS FOR 1844. | 


f13~ Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sec- 
son for Five Dollars in the ‘* Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise theirhorses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis peper, no charge 
will be made. 
GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom 
GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at A. Smali’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


TRUSTEE, IJmp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj Geoige A. Wyllie, Gal- 
latin. Tenn., at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. 
W the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Association Course the day preceding the regular Fall Meeting, free for all ages, 

three or more tomake a race. Sub. $100vu each, h. ft., Four mile heats To name and 
close }st day of April next. P 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 
tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the 20th of May next. ; 

Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addressing (postage paid) 

(Jan. 20-t.lapr.1 J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. ; 
(.- annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com 
mence on Wednesday, Feb. 21st, 1844, and continue throughout the week. 
WED NESDAY, Feb. 2i—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
THURSDAY—,ockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
FRIDAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
SATURDAY—Handicap Race, Three mile heats. ; 
The Club will also give on each of the above days a purse for a second race, viz :— 
On Wednesday, Purse $100, Mile heats. 
On Thursday and Friday, Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
And on Saturday, Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. : 
Weights for age on each day, ———— - ae according to rule. 
i i ou ma 

For any further information, applicati y JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y._ 


(Dec. 16-6t.) 
V POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERai very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
S at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get ali fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
a following Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 
1844 


" Sw. takes for colts and Gillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three oF 
ae ‘ Zuaee cate ; to name and elose Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 











“No. 2. Sweepstakes for Marylaad colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
| three or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. 


LNov. 18.) 
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viking EORTUNATE INCIDENTS. 
Evelyn was walking one day in a field near Says Court; he stopped for a 


moment to look in at the window of a poor solitary thatched house, and beheld 
young man carving a cartoon of Tint6ret, of which he had bought # eopy at 
Venice. Evelyn reqvested permission to enter, and soon recommended the 
youthful artist to the patronage of Charles the Secoud. Such was the com- 
mencement of the fame of Gibbons. But for that walk and that listening of 
Evelyn, he might still have pursued his solitary toil unf iended and unknown: 
__it was slight circumstance, a mere shadow upon the siream, but it was full 
of promise for his future fortunes. Tickell owed all his polivical rosperity to 
a little poem suggested by the opera of Rosamond. The late William Gifford 
was rescued from the penury and hardships of a coasting trader by the report 
and the sympathy of the fish-women who saw him playing ragged and neglect- 
ed upon the beach of Brixham. And what is particularly deserving of notice 
is, thet the very circumstances which seem to portend our injury or our ruin 
often promote to an extraordinary extent our prosperity and happiness. This 
apparent contradiction may be exemplified from the li'e of the present amiable 
and learned Professor Lee ; whose early struggles to acquire knowledge amid 
the poverty and depression of daily labour, must be well known to many of our 
readers. He was by trade a carpenter, and had no means of extending his 
knowledge of languages except by exchanging the grammar of one for that of 
another. Butno difficulties or privations oui chill the fire of his enthusiasm ; 
his only time of study was after the conclusion of his work in the evening; 
still he persevered. At length he married ; and the expenses of his new man- 
ner of life not only obliged him to undertake severer toil, but seemed a!so to 
call for the abandvoment of his literary pursuits; his evening as well as his 
morning hours were to be devoted to the hammer and the saw. At this criti- 
cal juncture, the chest of tools upon which he depended for his subsistence, was 
consumed by fire, and destitution and ruin stered him in the face. His cslami 

ty proved his greatest blessing ; his loss became known, attracted attention to 
his character, aud friends were not long wanting to assist the patient and strug- 
gling scholar. But for the burning of that chest of tools, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew might at this instant have been mending a window-frame at 
Bristol, instead of occupying a stall in its cathedral. Fraser's Magazine. 


EXTRAORDINARY AND REMARKABLE ILLUSION. 


The following novel case came en on Wednesday last before the commis- 
signers of the Westminster Court of Requests, and created considerable as 

uish ment and laughter. A cab proprie:or, named Watson, summoned Mr. 
George Wild, the lessee of the Olympic Theatre, for £5, under the following 
singular circumstances :—In order to give due effect to a scene sepresenting 
the cab stand at Temple bar, in the new drama of the Road of Life, a real 
cab and borse had been engaged by Mr. Wild, to be driven off the stage by 
him, as a cabman, at the end of the first act, being hired off the rank by one of 
the characters, who orders the cabman to drive him to Blackwall. The cab 
owner, of whom the vebicle was hired, happening a few nights since to be in 
the gallery of the theatre there saw his horse and cab on the stage, and heard 
the o.der given to drive to Blackwall. Under an extraordinary hallucination 
that the horse and cab ac‘ually had gone to Blackwall every night during the 
past six weeks, without his knowledge, he summoned Mr. Wild for £5, being 
at the ra'e of half-a-crown a-night, fare to Blackwall. The plaintiff s ated his 
case to the commissioners, positively declaring that the cab hac gone every 

ight to Blackwall. Mr. Lewis, treasurer of the Olympic Theatre, appeared 
in court for Mr. Wild, and explained to the commissioners the extraordinary 
and almost incredible delusion under which the plaintiff was labouring. “ The 
fact is, gentlemen,” said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘bo'h Temple-bar and Blackwall have 
been brought within the walls of the Olympic Theatre ; Temple bar is on the 
stage, and Blackwall (the destination of the cab) is in the painting-room.”’-— 
Plaintiff: Well, I declare I thought the cab went to Blackwall, and no gam 
mon. I let my horse and cab to the theatre ; and, of course when I thought it 
was used to take somebody to Blackwall, I wanted my reg'lar fare—I don’t un- 
derstand their stage deceptions.—The court was convulsed with laughter du- 
ring the hearing of the case, especially at the opening, when it actually seemed 
almost doubtful whether the p'aintiff could be convinced of his strange mis- 
take. ‘be matter was finally settled by the dismissal of the summons, Mr. 
Wild reimbursing the cabman for his loss of time and costs. Standard, 
EEE — EE a ed 

LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE Races over the Oakland Course will take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 

next, and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!) be run 
10r, Vid :— 

First Day—Annual County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handseme Sil- 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Stable Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. , 

Second Day—Walke: Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close lst of March next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. ' 

Third Dey—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 

Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 

The Purses wil! lbe hung up at the Stand, and everything will be done to accommo} 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in complete repair, 


and the proprietor pledges tiimself to give satisfaction. 
{Jan. 13) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 

















ALERT BOAT CLUB BALL. 
'Y\HE SECOND ANNUAL BALL of the Alert Boat Club will be given at Tammany 
Hall on Monday evening, January 29, 1844. Wallace’s celebrated Cotillion Band 
has been engaged, and Mr. C. W. SCHLIM has kindly volunteered his services to manage 


ihe floor. 


Tickets, One Dollar eack, may be ebtained at the following places :— 
Tammany Hall | Thos. Blakely’s, The Fountain, Walker-st. 


Military Hall, 193 Bowery Mr. Jas. Sullivan’s, 41 Madison-street 
Atwill’s Music Store, Broadway The Comet, 3 Mott-street 

Mr. Lothtan’s, cor. Centre and Walker-sts. | Mr. H. Venn’s, 13 Ann street 

N.C. P.’s, 142 Chatham-street Mr. D. Knapp’s, Spring-street 


David Lowne, Jr., 179 West Broadway Philadelphia Hote! 
A.so from any Of the following 
COMMITTESR. 
Robert Bouth H. Dugliss, jr. 
Joseph I. Briest | pa eg ro ee 
: Yevill ohn Browne 
rice. "Presideat.” E. E. JONES, Sec'y. 


WM. PRICE, President. 





CRICKET. . , 

M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 

W. Ciub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 

manu acturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted ‘o him will be promptly ano 

faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. iSept. 23.) 

DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 


Bhp CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 


ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey's Diamond Grain ee a 
ec. 2. 








FOR SALE. 
very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. 


ported trom Westley Richards’ establishment, London. 
Will oe sold a nargain. 


Barrel and Lock specially im- 
Itis silver mounted. Can 
(Apr 29. 


A 


be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.”’ 
CRICKET. 
T)REPARING for the Press,and will be published early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,’ vy a Member of the ** Toronto 
Club.” Pree, 2s 6d. 
Toronto, 1844. tJan. 6) 








BAGATELLE TABLES. | som 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Importedones. An as- 
sortment of the abeve articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 


for country store-k s,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
unlry store-keepels, FRANCIS COLSEY & cO’S Manufactory, 


26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City H 
rere tenn find a com(ortable room set apart 


Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will 
for theiruse. pdt and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. i = 
N.G. “ Bell’sLife in London,” ** Tom Spring's Life in London, 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 
~ FHE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
x | {° NUPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted ontey 
\tLto any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, 
‘fcog and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Aja. 


T . AND J.J. FLOURNOY 
{ TTORNEYS aT Me Se Reference—B. Newhouse. W.H. Newhouse 
LX. & Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New Yor ebaeeays 
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all, and 3 minutes’ walk 


» and various other Lon 
(March 4.) 








(Sept. 2.3 
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UNION COURSE. L. 


ANNUAL SEARLES COR SN of over the above Course the Spring 


"PME following Stakes are now open, to come 
A and Fall of 1844. i 
Criterion Stake. —We, the subscribers, agree to run the followin 
over the Union Course. Long Island ,on the first day ie ae 
y ont 1946 mee 3 vrs. old, Mile heats. Sub. $200 each, $50 ft. 
‘he istof Peb. next. 
Union Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to rup the following named colts or fillies 
ver the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
year 19i4, then 3 yrs. oid, Two mile heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and cose 
on seh dey of Feb. next. HENRY &. TOLEE, Sec'y New York? ©: 
Li/CC. 10e0t,] 


g named colts or fillies 
Spring Meeting in the 
To name and close on 
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Ghe Curf, Ficld Gyorts, Literainre and the Stage 
BMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL ENGRSVINGS. , 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM YT. PURTER, EDITOR. 


Tas wel) known weekly publication, which was estabiished in 1831]. by its present | 


editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 


the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 


of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. 
guished AMERICAN and IMPORTED HonsEs, designed to constitute an Americen Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteem) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oi) by the most 
eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 
he property of the Hon. Batig Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick alter 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
TROYE’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dicx 
after TRoyE’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 

The property of Col. Wau. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dicx afte: 
TRoyB’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxton, U. 8.N. 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of the late Col. J. H. Towns, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHe- 
woop after TRoye’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 

The property of Mr. JamEs Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrne for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 

ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Pierce M. Butter & Co.,of Columbia, 8.C.; Painted by Trovg 
for Co) Hampron, of 8.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Jonn Campse ct, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’h» mme from the Original Picture,in the Office of the 
** Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH. 


The property of Co). WapE Hampron, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshel wood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, P1nDELL, Biarne & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DunNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 

GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 

Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 

RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Drew. after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Junn Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, : 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”’—on the 4th of 

March last—was issued a Jarge and magnificently executed portrait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq 

now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, ' ' 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as wil! hereafter 


be determined upon. ; 
The “ Spirit of the Times” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 


ledged ** Chronicle of the Turf, Fieid Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 
Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than60 words 
will be considered half a square, more than 60 asquare. No Advertisemenrs wil/ be in 
serted unless paid for inadvance, Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 

Ic? Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They wiilbe sent to any section ofthe Union, so 
as to secure them from injury. 

IC? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editoria! de 
partment aad to Blood Stock be addressedto Wm. T. Porter ; allothers to J. Ricuarps 

The Postage must be paid in all cases. 








AMERICAN J 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR JANUARY, 1844. 
WILLIAM T, PORTER, EDITOR. 





HE JANUARY number of [this Magazine (being No. I., Vol. XV.) was pub- 
lished onthe Ist Jan. at the Oifice of tie * Spirit of the Times,’’ No. 1 Barciav- 
street, American Hotel. Embellished by the following engraving :— 


GETTING HOME, DOING THEIR BEST, BUT WITH DIFFICULTY 
Drawn by Alken, and Engraved by Dick after Engleheart. 
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PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOMS, 
nos, 29 aND 31 GoLp-sTREET. NY. 
RICES GREATLY REDUCED.—The “ Hoe” Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Ma- 
nufactory, in consequence of the addition of mew and improved machinery to their 
works, and the reduction in the cost of materials and labor, are enabled greatly tore- 
duce the prices of their Presses, and Printers’ aud Binders’ materials generally, as will 
be seen by their newly priated Circular, to which they beg leave to refer. 

This establishment is stil] under the persona] superintendence of RICHARD M. HOE 
and ROBERT HOEK, and they assure their friends that, notwitnsianding the great re- 
duction in prices, all articles manufactured by this establishment shall retain the high 
reputation which they have hitherto sustained. It will aise be their constant endeavor 
to improve the quality of them in oven. particular. They flatter themselves also that 
their o!d friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers generally will ap- 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles at barely remunerating prices. 

Orders from any part of the country for ali articles used by Printers and Binders, in- 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with the greatest care and promptitude, 


and on the best terms. ‘ , 
Jobbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible prices, with every at- 


tention and expedition. J ‘ 
“N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment willbe stamped R. HOE & CO., 
so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made in 


imitation of theirs. April, 1843.— (Jan. =) 
REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 


Stonington. 
Passengers, onthe 





arrival of the steamer at Stonington. willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. _ 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passengers, and not surpassed by any in the United 
States. 

Por passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier Ne. 1, 29 roadway, or office of Samuel Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 


of Harnden & Cc., No. 3 Wa'l-street. (Dec. 16.] 


mane ) ypesuracronens sri SSANRE MRM. 8B tec scrsccucr tac. 
Snuffs, &c. leave to inf the 


The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- | 














ees Brosdway 3 ree or the convenience 
ned @ store at their Factory, 213 and 245 Duane-street, ne i 

panty 3 get. ei b wre ged] any quantity, their celebrated. a aon <honienana 
bene. ae “aed an — was every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 


Tin cannisters of fine cui Chewing, ¢ tain 
shipping, and way me py to keep in poe parm pf gt race: 7" 
| Constantly on hand a large assortment o ia man bracing 
| the finest qgaaiitres of Cavendish, incleding ee rer rae 

COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICR’S 


célebrated CAV . : : 
forthe po ah Roe nek of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADBLPHIA 
HIS new and splendia establishment, | _— 
; 4 » located in Chesnut-stre 
Tr proeding | cetween Third and Fourth streets, and in the nay eo vicinity 
of tae Sceamscat tan ings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most ; 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened ‘about the latter rt 
it will be conducted on tie pian of the americanand Parisian Hotels fotly having 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Kestaurante Caye Therooms which con ointly, ha 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asple > — unusually barge 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board atirom $ Ca ps ai 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every atteine ble ahheney ad a 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the “a 7 eae 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities.and at al ost 
European prices. The most celebrated coos, in every department, have been e ~~ 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest descri tion, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy ali who + faver 
them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-angers.”” 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 





Store 152 Pearl's tod remaved to thle og halting Na) 8 Wal sree one dont 
ortherm an ester merchants, have 








{July 23.8 











NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


ee EONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institate all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention te the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera} satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, itcam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curve- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. bd. 

(April 16.9 Principal of the Institute 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
HE subscriber is prepared to *‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 

facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll]. He has built, within the jast ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ““ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the “* G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 97 
minutes ; the ‘* Cimbria,’’ a 30 foo: boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the last Fair of the American Institute; the “* Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed: sail-boat “ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the *‘ Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘‘ Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 foot sail-boat for Flushing 

Bay, and a host of othebs. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing scuila al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Mode!s of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with al] the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

_ C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 

(Sept. 23.) 396, 406, and 414 Water. street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
4+, former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
etrome thom that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
pusiness. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibusin attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 








Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .......-.--cceccceeee---- $9 pr. week 
Do. do. (Andie CTO a8 5 Si ccusedccdéodbicccves coccccccee 10 pr. week 
RiORIER DegGth, ennccadssouesnsbbeddeliueoiasdlsscils cttosccsce BOGUS 


(Oct. 15. ] 





; PARR’'S LIFE PILLS, 
hy no one instance has this valuable medicine tailed, when persevered in, to afford re- 

lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus Jeave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘ Diseases siow im their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to imp:rt patience and perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 

DECEMBER AND JanuaRY.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort. 

wag ty all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 364 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. 
Co., Montreal. 


Canada—A. Savage & 
Dec, 30.} 








anne OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
1 YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment; 
corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnests and pupils. Geatlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabjisi ment is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. O. is always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skil'ul amatear sparrers in the city. 

Fencing taught tg Mons. Dupare, of Paris (tormeriy of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the be-@ master of the Small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, in the form 
of a wan, where any gentieman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. 

IL? Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
(Dec. 23-ly } 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
\ F. BROUGH begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes. that 
e he has received bv the * Kennebec,”’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 
are increased Strength and superior cleanliness over ali other descriptions of Gun- 


puwder. 
To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


Pie sadway. 
W. F. BROUGH, 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS ,LEXINGTON, EY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, an@ 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attentionwill 
be paidtothecomfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 


bestow. 
The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND TIUNT, where carriages 


buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart froma this house. 

N.B. discharges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose) in the country. 

Lexington, Apri] 23,1842—(May7.} * 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
sym high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 
kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferios 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of hie 
Signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave toinform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
pleteassortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be — fare 
erms. ay 8-t.f.) 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything es te the 
business. Any matters intrusted tu his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 





‘Nov. 4-ly.) 




















Alicommunications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 1¢7 Broadway- 
New Yore Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.) 
EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HE Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
recepiion of permanent: i trausient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
r ¥) 
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The Perk Theatre yet remains elosed, and the company is scattered to the 
four winds. Half a dozen schemes for reviving its fallen fortenes are maturing, 
but as the management have no privy councillors out of the house, we are not 
informed what plan is to be tried next. 

The Bowery and Olympic are doing a good business. A grand spectacle at 
the first, is said to be the most gorgeous of any that has been got up here since the 
“* Jewess.” 

Plecide and Wallack are playing togethers at the St. Charles, New Orleans. 
At the American, there, Burton and Marble are the two great features. 

Macready and Ryder are with Forbes at Charleston. A fine critique of Mr. 
M.’s Hamlet, from the peo of Dr. Irvine, will be found in our columuas 
to-day. 

The Philharmonic Society’s Concert on Saturday fast was the finest yet! 
Can a higher compliment be pai! to it ? 

On Thursday Mr. Knoop gave his farewel! concert in the hall of the Society 


Library, assisted by Madame Otto and Senura De Goni. It went off admira- 
bly ; the ladies were twice enthusiastically encored. 








MR. MACREADY’S HAMLET. 


BY DR. JOHN B. IRVING. 








Mr. Macready made his first appearance in Charleston on Monday evening 
fast. He was welcomed by exactly such an audience as one of his talents and 
attainments would delight to playto. The house was not only crowded, but 
filled, as in other, better days of the Drama ia Charleston, by the beantiful, the 
—- the intelligent—by many well qualified to appreciate proverly the re- 
sults of study-—the triumphs of mind. 

Mr. Macready selected for bis opening piece Siakspeare's 

HAMLET. 

It is probable that this — play was first produced in 1596. It was the 
first play acted afier the toration at the Duke’s Theatre. It was the play 
generaliy selected by Wilkes at Drury Lane, and Ryan at Lincolu’s Inn fields, 
with which to open the season at their rival theatres—indeed, both by consent 
of history and tradition, from the first representation of Hamlet to the present 
day, we may conclude that no one of Shakspeare’s tragedies ever laid stronger 
hold of the public affection, or was acted more frequently. It has been to the 
English nation what * the Cid" was to the French. 

And well may this have been the case. The dialogue approaches very nearly 
to the conversation of modern times. The great number of proverbial expres- 
sions taken from it, which we hear in the pulpit, in legal pleadings, io our legis- 
lative debates, in daily conversations, is sufficient proof that the play of Hamlet 
bas not only been represented more frequentiy than any othes dramatic piece, 
but that its arguments, satires, seatiments, maxims, philosophical reasonings 
and soljoquies, have made ao impression upon the hearts of its spectators and 
readers tuo deep ever to be eradicated. 

It is generally believed, too, to have been one of Shakspeare’s favorites. The 
mingled passion and philosophy—the irresulution of the chosen instrument o! 
vengeance on an usurper, though * prompted to his revenge by Heaven and 
Hell ;”’ indeed, the whole character and conduct of the Danish Prince are ex- 
bibitioas rather of the imagination of the dramatist than the delineation of rea! 
life; rather the beau ideal of a poetic creature than the draught and coloring of 
man as he is. 

Such a character, it is confessed, must delight more ir the closet than on the 
sage: it must please the student of sentiment and philosophy rather than the 
muititude of theatrical spectators, with whom action aud “ dumb show ” are of 
more poteucy than the incantations of poesy, or the lessons of wisdom! 

Mr. Mecready represenged this arduous character with great suceess. His 
Hamlet is an original—the picture evidently of vune who has considered the 
histrionic art deserving intense application. Mr. Macready, in giving his view 
of the moralizing Prince, does not set his fame upon particular passages, ain- 
ing thereby to produce effects solely in them, but he uses all with judgment, 
speaking as a man having a due reverence for Shakspeare—enablivg his au- 
dience to perceive his conceptions of the plaintive beauty and delicacy of the 
poet, and to feel the workings of his own mind—every shade of his feeling. 

Taken throughout, nothing could be finer than Mr. Macready's general con- 
ception and illustration of his author’s meaning. We wi| instance a few scenes 
and readings in which he was particularly striking. In his address to the Ghost 
he displayed the most marked ability. He seems to have remembered the situa- 
tion of ASneas, when surprised by the vision of his wife Creusa, strongly por- 
trayed by the exclamation of 

‘* Obstupui, steterunt que come, et vox faucibus hesit.” 

These words, so expressive of extreme terror, seem to have made the'r impres- 
sion upon him, and be acts the scene accordingly. Afver the short ejaculation 
of ** Angels and Ministers of Grace, defend us,” uttered in a prayerful spirit, 
in the whispered penitence of a pious Catholic, he makes a pause of mute 
amazement; then proceeds slowly and solemuly, with a choked, trembling ut- 
verance, and as if awe and terror could never excite a loud and intemperate ex 
ertion of the voice, be cannot conquers the surprise and awe into which he is na- 
turally thrown by the first sight of his father’s vision, and, therefore, utters the 
remainder of the address in the same subdued tone of voice with which be 
commenced—the voice of one who, as he himself intimates at the conclusion 
of his speech, has had “ his disposition shaken, with thoughts beyond the reach- 
es of his soul.” 

And here we must take occasion tucommend the Ghost of Mr. Ryder. No- 
thing could be better than the armor “ of complete stee',” and the action of 
this gentieman. His slow, solemn, and noiseless tread, as if he was upon the 
earth, though not earthly, made a manifest impression upon the audience. The 
illusion of the scenes in which he was engaged, were never better kept op. 

The unpassioned soliloquy, in which Hamlet puts his salvation upon the tria! 
of his uncle’s guilt in the representation of a play, was felt with energy and 
expressed with vehemence. His seif expostulations. his self upbraidings of 
cowardice—his description of his uncle—his marks of contempt for hie cha- 
racter and indignation for his crimes—his actiou and sudden change of voice, 
wheo he pronounced 

“ T have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play”— 
and then when he utters the epithet, “ kindless viliain,” the tear of anguish 
which be sheds, in contrast with the former passionate ebullitions, gives a most 
touching pathos to his manner. His profound reflections on a future state—hbis 
assumed madvess with Opbelia—his advice to the players—his probing the 
couscience of the King during his performance of the play, wk ch he had arranged 
for the purpose, were pursued through ail their progress with exquisne judg- 
meut and address. The mirth, too, in which Hamle: occasionally indulges, 1s 
finely represented as breaking out of his melancholy, aod partaking of ita shade. 

Who thet beard the acecuts of affection with which he whispered the words 
*‘alas ! poor Ghost”—a whisper not of words only, but of the soul, will ever 
forget ‘bam? Who that listened to his pathetic declaration of love for Ophelia 
at her grave, but must have felt no common actor stood before him? But the 
crowning glory of the whole performance was reserved for the closet scene. 
How beautifully does Mr. Macready preserve and exhibit the distinctive feel- 
ings which agitate his bosom in different situations in this play. In the first in 
terview between Hamlet and the Ghost, Mr. Macready makes the terrible 
graces superior to the tender ; in his second in'erview, though not deficient in 
the former, the latter predominate. In his bearing towards it, he is rather re- 

verential than awe-strickea. He pursugs the melancholy shade to its exit, with 
filial love, and a tearful eye, and recovers from the situation with surprising 
effect. His complete prostration oo the vadishiog of the Ghost—f{rom its no- 
veld, and as the natural result of a previous high state of excitement, was felt 
and acknowledged by several rounds of applause. His countenance in this 
7 exhibited a striking and highly fimshed picture. It portrayed the inmost 
be “— ofa soul, writhing under a mother's infamy, and the apprehension 
that a ather’s spirit had 4 second time appeared “to whet his almost blunted 
purpose.” His action towards his mother, however, was a happy mixture of 
warm iodiguation, tempered with affecting tenderness: though cruel, he was 
80 Only to be kind, aud as if he constantly bore in mind the injunction of bis 
father not to think of punishing his mother, but to leave her to heaven and her 
own conscience. In short, turn to whatever part of the play we may, however 
different from all other Hamlets we have seen, Mr Macready’s Hamlet, upon 
due reflection and seruti ine enanies ty ae 

ri 100 and s¢rutiny, bears the genuine marks of solid judgment and ex- 
‘quisite taste. W i ; Lape 
z . © never saw an audience more deeply interested than on Mon- 

¥ evening, aad more grateful for a performance, which had so deeply affected 
na vaderstandings, acd excited their passions. 

ee oaenty appeared last evening in Sdakspeare's “ Macbeth,” and will 

Peer to-night as Richelieu, in which character he is transcendantly great. 

O-morrow evening he performs, by particular request, Byroa’s * Weroer,” as 
adapted by himself to stage. Charleston “ Rambler,” of 11th inst. 


SuGGESTION FROM SrprnorPe.—In order to avoid the expense and trouble of 
taking the royal infants for an airing in carriages in the parks, it has been sug- 


by Sibthorpe that the airins may be d it & 
fore the fire in his royal nursery. WO en oe ae .——« 
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HAYDN. 
BY J. 8S. DWIGHT. 

Joseph Haydn (whose name is never mentioned among French writers with- 
out the addition, ** that great man”) was born on the last day of March, 1732, 
in the little Austrian village of Rohrau. His father was a poor wheelwright 
and parish sexton ; his mother had been a cook in tue family of the lord of the 
village. Less precocious than our former heroes, his first musical exploit was 
at the age of five, when, with two pieces of wood to represent a fiddle and 
fiddle-bow, he would keep time to his mother’s singing, accompanied by the 
father on the harp,—their usual Sunday and holiday recreation. A relation, 
who was a schoolmaster, and a crabbed one, in another village, was struck with 
the accuracy of the child’s sense of time, and took him home to teach him mu- 
sic, among other things. He kept him three years, years of stern discipline. 
It did not crush his buoyant nature, but only kept him active, and by the end 
of that time he had learned to read, and write, and sing; the rudiments of mu- 
sic, a little Latin, and some touch of the violin and other instruments. He had 
a fine voice, and when he was eight years old, Reuter, the chapel-master from 
Vienna who was drumming up recruits for his choir, saw a fine virtuoss in the 
boy, and so he became chapel-boy in the church of St. Stephen's. There he 
sang eleven years. If in other things he fared hardly, living in a cold garret, 
and poorly fed, he had time enough (for the boys were only used two hours 
each day), and as he had the taste and the will, he made the most of it to carry 
on his musical studies. Nothing else could tempt him. When at play in the 
court with the other boys, if he heard the organ from the cathedral, he was sure 
to creep in, and stay till he had drunk every sound. At thirteen, he began to 
be haunted with the desire to compose, and showed his master the score of his 
first attempt at a Mass, which he retumed with ridicule, telling him that * he 
had better first learn how to write.” It was just what he had wanted ; if he 
had had any money to pay anybody to teach him the rules of counterpoint, he 
would not have had to guess at them. He resolved not to be discouraged ; he 
got a few shillings from his father for clothes, and with this contrived to buy 
some dry, obscure old treatises, into the heart of which, through all the thick 
hedge of technicalities and rules, he worked his way as he could and would, 
without a teacher. He said, “he never studied Jess than sixteen hours a 
day.” 

He was now nineteen years old; and his voice broke. That, or a roguish 
trick which he played upon a comrade, cost him a dismission, if not an expul- 
sion from the chapel. He was fairly set adrift without chart or pilot, or even 
a plank between him and the water; turned into the street in the night, no 
money in his pocket, no home to goto. Luckily, a peruke-maker, who had 
admired his fine voice in the chapel, took compassion on him, gave him the use 
of a garret, and a seat at his frugal table. By playing and singing about at 
different churches all day long, he just supported himself and repaid the kind- 
ness of his host; and at night, in his cold garret, worked away at his counter- 
point books with a rickety old harpsichord, making a thousand little discoveries 
of his own, separating the arbitrary rules from those founded in nature, and 
happy asaking. The first six sonatas of Emanuel Bach was a treasure to 
him ; he could not stop cill he bad played them through. ‘ Any one who 
knows me thoroughly,” he said, ‘* will see that I am under great obligations to 
Emanuel ; that | have seized his style, and studied him with care; indeed, 
that author himself paid me the compliment of saying so.”’ 

Who does not see already that this youth will succeed! that he 1s one of the 
enterprising class of minds whose difficulties are all at the outset, when it 1s 
almost a fine game, with exuberant strength and spirit, to fight one’s way 
through them. Simply obedient to his one ruling passion, en ‘ering every open- 
ing without fear or fastidiousness, regular and persevering at his work, he will 
find a sphere, and will never after, like a proud Handel, quarrel with the world ; 
nor like a sentimental, imaginative Mozart, with himself. Not long after, he 
was living. in somewhat better circumstances, at the house of a man whose 
daughters he instructed, in the same house with the celebrated Metastasio He 
composed pianoforte sonatas for his pupils, which were published and admured. 
These introduced him to patrons, who, knowing only his name and works, were 
surprised to find the object of their admiration one so poor and thread-bare. 
New pupils and new orders fer compositions soon enabled him to dress in a 
respectable suit of black. Doubtless, what troubled him most at this period 
was, some small sediment of doubts which still remained at the bottom of the 
cup after his self-taught solution of the theoretic points. But he soon met a 
skilful alchymist, if not one of the most willing. ‘The Venetian ambassador 
tvok him on a tour to one of the watering places, together with Porpora, once 
Handel's rival in London, now poor and old and cross, but a profound har- 
monist, who had also the true Italian art of singing. Haydn paid him every 
officious attention, not dismayed by his rough reception ; but brushed his coat 
for him and cleaned his shoes every morning ; till the old man simied perforce 
at such disinterestedness, and, seeing that he had talent, gave him some va- 
luable lessons. A serenade, which he performed with two of his companions 
about the streets at night, introduced him to the buffoon, Curtz, who could ap- 
preciate good music, and paid him well for composing the music of a comic 
opera—** The Devil on two Sticks.”’ Some trios, and first attempts at quar- 
tettes for stringed instruments (of which he wrote over eighty in the course of 
his life, all esteemed amongst the greatest ornaments of one of the most difficult 
aud classic forms of music), increased his fame, if not his fortune ; for there 
was no copyright for hir. Eight years passed in this way, which makes him 
twenty-seven, when the event happened, which secured him peace, comfortable 
support, and the very sphere for the labour which his genius craved for the rest 
of his life. 

In 1758, he had entered the service of Count Mortzin—one of those Austrian 
noblemen, of almost boundless wealth and power, whose residence in Vienna 
in the winter made it a city of palaces. Many of them were amateurs, and 
kept their own orchestras. ‘They were the Medici, and Vienna the Florence, 
of the modern music. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, most of the magnates in 
the new empire of instrumental harmony, there had their reign. Here he com- 
posed his first symphony for one of the private concerts of his patron. The old 
Prince Esterhazy, the head of the wealthiest and proudest of those families, 
happened to be present. He knew good music, and asked to have Haydn 
trausferred to him, to be his second chapel-master. It was granted; but the 
composer being sick and not present, nothing more was thought of it: ull 
finally a friend of his in the prince’s orchestra persuaded him to compose a sym- 
phony in honoar of the prince’s birth-day, to be performed under Haydn’s own 
direction, at his estate in Eisenstadt, a little town in Hungary. In the middle 
of the first allegro, the prince interrupted the performers, and deman ed to 
know who composed such admirable music. Haydn was led furward trem- 
bling and blushing. ‘ What, is the music by this Moor?’ (his complexion 
was dark, and those who were jealous of him could sometimes call him a “ vul- 
gar looking little fellow”)—“ Well Moor! from this time you are in my ser- 
vice. What is your name ?”’—* Jose, h Haydn.”—* Haydn! I remember that 
name—you belong to me already—why have I never seen you.”” He was too 
confused to answer ; and the imperious man proceeded: “ Well ; goand dress 
yourself like a professor; do not let me see you any more in this trim, you cut 
a pitiful figure. Get a new coat, a wig and buckles, a collar and red heels to 
yours shoes ; but I particularly desire that they may be of a goou height, in order 
that your stature may correspond to your intelligence ; you understand me ; go 
your way, and everything will be given you.” Not a little grieved at the loss 
of his fine hair, he slunk back into the corner of the orchestra, and appeared 
next day at the prince’s levee, looking ludicrously enough in his grave costume. 
How would Handel, or Beethoven, have met such arrogance ! [ would not re- 
peat this well-known story, did it not contain a moral relating to the whole ap- 
pearance and development of art. At that time the musical composer, were 
he ever so great an artist was only aservant and an inferior in the establish- 
ments of the great. It is otherwise now. But is it not a fact of some signifi- 
cance, that every divine visitant of this earth first undergoes humiliation! It 
was so at first with learning and the arts ; scholars and artists were in bondage 
to, and patronized in a most humiliating way by those immeasurably their infe- 
riors, Only surrounded with the pomp of circumstances. Music came, the Mes- 
siah of the eighteenth century. It, too, must serve its time in Egypt, must 
drudge like Hercules, a deity in disguise ; must be despised and patronized. 
Out of the “* Moor and vulgar-looking little fellow,’ trembling before the impo- 
sing splendour of the imperious Esterlazys, was to proceed a glory, which 
alone entitles them to a thought out of their own age and circle. Prophets 
born in slavery, rude, unfashionable, unimposing ; too busy with their own 
glorious work, to waste much thought on their own dignity ; yet proud and 
prompt enough when their own territory was invaded, flattering the false taste 
of neither lord nor emperor. 
In his new situation, Haydn had all he wanted ; freedom from care,sphere for 
labor among those who could appreciate the art, if the did not dream of treat- 
ing the artist as an equal. Thirty years of cheerful, regular, successful work, 
with so little of variety or incident, that the history of one day may serve for 
the whole, show how well he was contented. Unlike Handel's thirty years of 
opera-life in England, they were neither years of publicity nor of proud conten- 
tion with annoying circumstances. Inthe little town of Eisenstadt, for the pri- 
vate pleasure of a prince and for the pleasure of the work itself, he was pro- 
ducing his long list of immortal symphonies and quatuors and masses, and was 
famous all over Europe long before he knew it himself. Buoyant and pliant, 
he had little or nothing to vex him; no rival where he reigned absolute, no 
false taste to propitiate. ‘There was only one unhappy circumstance (and this 

ain shows what an unsuspicious, all-accepting child the artist is in the 
world) which disturbed his domestic peace. ‘Ihe peruke-maker, who took him 


in, in those dark days, had proposed to him a marriage with his daughter, 
which, in his thoughtlessness, more from gratitude than love, he accepted. He 





kept his word ; and now behold him doomed to a scolding wife and a house full 
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of priests and monks, for whom she had a mania. This was too much, and 
= (im everything else a pattern of fidelity and temperance) was fain to 
seek consolation in the society of a fair singer in the prince’s service, and ere 
long separated from his wife. ” - . . ‘ 
aydn’s public life did not commence till he was almost sixty years. In 1791 
and 94, he made two visits to England, of a year each, being invited to com- 
pose and conduct symphonies for the orchestral concerts established by Salo- 
mon, for whom he composed twelve of his greatest works. On his way home 
he gave concerts; and with the proceeds of all this, which made a little for- 
tune, he retired from the Esterhazy house, and bought himself a little cott 
in a green lane in one of the suburbs of Vienna, where he quietly passed the 
rest of his days. It was in 1795 that he commenced his greatest work, the 
Oratorio of the “ Creation.” This was at the suggestion of the Baron von 
Swieten, an enthusiast, about the imitative powers of music, who wrote him the 
words. Haydn was two years about it. In England he had heard the music of 
Handel, and a loftier ideal now hovered before him. When urged to bring it 
to a conclusion, he said: “I spend a long time upon it, because I intend it to 
last along time.” It was soon heard and admired throughout Europe. Two 
years after he produced the “ Seasons,’’ a similar Oratorio (if it may be so 
called), to words from Thomson. This was his last great work ; and already 
his powers were fading. ‘The account of the last performance of the “ Crea- 
tion’ in his presence is truly affecting, and forms a beautiful farewell to the 
sphere of his long labors. All Vienna was assembled in the theatre ; the old 
man was brought into the door in a chair, with a flourish of trumpets, when he 
was met by the Princess Esterhazy and other distinguished persons and con- 
ducted to his seat amidst all the beauty, nobility, and refinement of the place. 
A physician remarking that he seemed too much exposed to the cold, irstantly 
the richest shawls left the shoulders of their fair wearers to wrap up the old 
man warm. He was too much affected by the performance to remain through 
the whole, and he was carried from the room, bowing to the orchestra with tears 
of gratitude in his eyes, amid the plaudits of the whole assembly. 


He did not long survive the excitement. Sinking rapidly under the pres- 
sure of age and infirmities, haunted by the fear of poverty and disease, too 
weak to play or compose, he depended more and more on the visits of his friends 
for variety. He used to send around a visiting card, on which was printed a 
strain of music to the words, ** Gone is all my strength ; I am old and weak.”’ 
Finally, the thunders of war drew near to disturb his quiet retreat and shake 
the o’er ripe fruit from its stem. ‘The bomb-shells of Napoleon's army fell 
about his cottage. In vain he tried to quiet his trembling domestics, saying, 
* There can no evil come where Haydn is ;” in vain he roused himself to sing 
“ God save the emperor,”’ with a feeble voice ;—while seated at his piano he 
fell into a kind of stupor and expired on the 31st May,” 1809, at the age of 
78. And so the broad, full, placid stream of his life, flowing equably on, 
never plunging down in fierce cascades, never rising above its banks, reflecting 
faithfully every bright and sunny thing upon its bosom, passed into the ocean of 
eternity. 

A long and uneventful life; but, we may say, he coined every happy mo- 
ment of it intoimperishable music 118 symphonies, 82 quartettes, 20 mass- 
es, several oratorios, operas, songs, and smaller thiags for instruments in- 
numerable, and nearly every page of it accounted classic—this was living 
to some purpose ; this was winning a biessing from every fleet-footed hour as it 
flew by. 

Haydn’s is the music of one who loves nature ; of one alive to every im pres- 
sion. In his music every thought acquires the grace of form, the richness and 
delicacy of coloring, with which every single object blends into nature. He 
could not do a thing ungracefully, anymore than a Greek ; though he has a 
wanton, frolic, vein, and can sometimes paint a rout of drunken satyrs as well 
as achoir of nymphs. But in hislove of nature, nature plays a much grea- 
ter part than he himself. Nature is more than the observer. He loses himself 
in her sights and sounds ; gives himself up to sensations, and the simple 
feelings they awaken ; but does not, like Lear, impress his own mood upon the 
slements. 

Is not his great work, then, the true exponent of his genius? Was he not 
the very man to compose the music of the “* Creation ;” to carry us back to the 
morning of this world, and recount the wonders which surround us, with a 
childlike spirit! Is it not his art to brighten up the faded miracle of common 
things ; to bathe our wearied senses, and restore the fevered nerve of sight for 
us, so that we may see things fresh and wonderful, and a ** new-created world” 
may rise amid the “ despairing and cursing” of the falling evil spirits 
which confuse and blind us (to borrow a thought from one of the first cho- 
ruses) ! 

The “ Creation” consists of three parts, taking for its text the Mosaic ac- 
count. In the first part is described the emerging of order from chaos ; the 
creation of light ; the separation of the firmament, of sea and land ; the spring- 
ing up of vegetation, and the setting of the sun and moon and stars ; and ends 
with the magnificent chorus: “ The heavens are telling.” 

The second part contains the creation of animated nature ; the animals, and 
lastly man: and ends with the more elaborate chorus : “‘Achieved with the glo- 
rious work.” 

The third part represents Adam and Eve in Paradise, admiring each other 
and the beautiful world around, and praising the Creator ; and ending with th 
still more eleborate and rapturous fugue: ** The Lord is great.”’ 

The characters in the two first parts are three angels, Raphael, Uriel, and 
Gabriel (bass, tenor and soprano). After the symphony or overture, which re- 
presents a chaos and the elements s'ruggling to disengage themselves, one part 
after another rising a little way and falling back into the confusion, tll finally 
the ethereal flutes and the more soaring instruments escape into air, and the 
darker sounds are precipitated, and everything sounds like preparation, the dis- 
cord almost resolved,—an angel recites the words ; “‘ In the beginning God 
created,” &c., but * darkness was upon the face of the deep,” now, * moving 
upon the face of the waters,” a soft, spraylike chorus of voices steals in: and 
after the command, ** Let there be light,” the instruments are unmuted and 
all the discords are resolved into the full chord of the natural key, and the 
audience is lost in the effulgence of the harmony. To represent light 
by loudness, some may think a poor device. But music does not seek to 
represent the light, but the surprise produced by its sudden appearance 
What greater shock could be given te all our senses, than the sudden ad: 
mission of light into total darkness? Then Uriel (angel of light) ina des- 
criptive song developes the idea, shows us the flight of the spirits of darkness, 
and in a subterranean chorus we hear their mingling, falling voices, wildly mc- 
dulated by the depths they traverse, on the words, ** Despairing, cursing, rage 
attends thewr fall ;” and im a fresher, brighter key the first day is celebrated, 
and “a new crea‘ed world appears at Ged's command.”’ The same order i« 
pursued with each of the otherdays. First, the angel recites the words from 
Scripture ; then in a song describes the phenomena ; and then a chorus cele- 
brates the new day. 


Throughout the whole the instumental parts are principal—the voice but 
gives the interpretation. ‘Thus after the angel has recited : ’ God made 
the firmament, and divided the waters which were under the f n the 
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waters which were above the firmament,” all the phenomena « To those gi blast, 
the thunder, the soft rain, the beating hail, the flaky snow, this pasic:ibed in 90 
many little passages of symphony, and after each the voice “Joplies the inter- 
pretation. ‘T’hen bursts forth thechoral hymn, “ Agazn the ethereal vaults re- 
sound the praise of God and of the second day.”” \n like manner another song 
describes the separation of land and water, the rolling aud heaving of ocean, 
ihe emergiag of mountain tops. the rivers winding through wide plains, the 
purling brooks. And another, the flight or the song (whichever is most charac- 
teristic) of the birds. the mounting eagie, the lark, the cooing of the doves, the 
song of the nightingale ; another the roar of the lion, the leap of the tiger, the 
contented browsing of the cattle, the sporting of the great leviathan. All this 
isso exquisitely executed, and presents such a variety of beautiful novelties, 
even without regard to the meaning intended to be conveyed, that we almost 
forget that it is treason against the true spirit of the art, and a playing of tricks 
with music. 

We cannot enter into all the beautiful details of this great work ; nor shal! 
we speak particularly of the surpassing sweetness and melody of its songs ; nor 
its joyous choruses, which are wonderful in their way, but without the grandeur 
or the simplicity, or the progress of those of Handel ; the chorus which closes 
the first part—: The heavens are telling,’ being decidedly greater than any 
which follow. But the truth is, the chorus does not bring out the genius o/ 
Haydn. The orchestra and the symphony are his sphere ; and it is as an or 
chestral, descriptive work, and not as an oratorio inthe high religious sense, 
that we are most interested in the “ Creation.” 
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Kine-crart anp Parince-crart.—The allusion to Frogmore refers to + 
morning féte given by King George the Third, in the open air, at which some 
of the London performers were commanded to attend, and stationed in di!- 
ferent parts of the grounds to sing and afford amusement to the royal guests 
His Majesty having expressed a wish for a repetition of some song of Incle 
don’s or Munden’s, it was respectfully intimated that they had to perform 4! 
Covent Garden in the evening, and that the time was approaching. “ Phen, 
pray,”’ said the good old King, “go at once. [will not have my people disa}- 
pointed ;” and, turning to the Prince of Wales, ‘* George, oblige ame by seeing 
Mr. Munden and Mr. ‘Incledon to their carriage.” His Royal Highness, with 
his usual affable deportment, took each of the actors by the arm, and the policc~ 
constables making a passage through the dense crowd, walked with them to 
the spot where their post-chaise was in waiting, saw them into it, anc shovs 
hands at parting. 
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